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A little over a year ago, SP’s managers met for a two-day 
conference at Pajaro Dunes, a small retreat on the Pacific Coast 
just south of San Francisco. From that meeting a Statement of Principles 
was developed that expressed SP’s commitment to its customers, employees and quality 
transportation service. 

The “Pajaro Creed,” as the Statement of Principles has been nicknamed, emphasizes 
the importance of our customers. At SP, the customer is #1. 


Making Things 
“We need to be reminded that the customer creates our paycheck," says Jack Ed- : Happen for g U I 
wards, senior vice president-marketing and sales, in the introduction to the latest ; 
“Video Update” that is now being shown around the system. “‘The competition for C t mers 
business is ferocious. If we’re going to be successful. we’re going to have to be 2 us 0 


competitive.” 
This issue of the Buéletin tooks at some of the departments—and the many SP people 
who work in these departments —that contribute to SP’s competitiveness. They play an 


important role in providing our quality product: service. 


An Interview with Marketing 
and Sales’ Jack Edwards 


But every employee’s effort makes a difference. SP’s reputation is built on how each 
of us gets our job done and that, in turn, has a direct effect on how well we take care of 
our customers. 

By working smarter, we can find efficiencies to make our service more competitive. : 
By paying attention to details, we get the job done correctly the first time. By taking = 
pride in the tasks we perform, we'll do a good job for the customer. 3 

And by remembering that our customers always come first, we'll provide the service 
that makes our customers think of SP first. 


COVER | 


At Southern Pacific, the customer is #1. 
There is a new emphasis on marketing and 
sales at SP, and this issue of the Bulletin 
looks at many of the people who are involved 
in providing our customers with quality 
transportation service. Cover Art: Bill 
Morse and Devoluy/Lynch, Inc. 


Q: What are today’s customers looking for in railroad 
transportation? 
A: They’re looking for reliability, consistency and a quality prod- 


Before Jack Edwards joined Southern Pacific 
Transportation Company in 1983 as head of Mar- 


~ ~ ; cet P customer. Today, : ; 
7 keting an Sales, He was ae si a . ie ‘ nh uct. They want someone to help them solve their transportation 
The Pajaro Greed he’s using that perspective and knowle lze to shape problems, and someone easy to do business with. 
an action-oriented Marketing and Sales Depart- 
Southern Pacitic’s Commitment to its Customers, ment that works closely with customers to develop Q: What are the customers’ impressions of SP? 
Employees and Quality Transportation Services. the best transportation packages now possible in a A: Last year we asked an outside consultant to doa study. The 

a . . js in B pa Maer report showed that, at best, our image was poor. Businesses were 
At Southern Pacific, we believe that our railroad’s financial strength deregutated cas le Tecently a Scussed choosing other railroads and trucking companies because of our at- 
and long-term interests are best served by embracing the following SP's new customer orientation. titude. We weren’t trying to earn their business. Customers felt that 
values: we were saying to them “Knock on our door and maybe we will do 

business with you.’ That attitude doesn’t work. 
A dedication to our customers’ needs. 
We will listen to our customers and provide them with quality products Q: What did you do about this? 
ROBERT B. HOPPE ; Thoth : i 2 you é E ; 
. Editor in terms of both service and cost. A: First of all, I felt we needed to create a professional. well- 

ee z keti sales organizati is had been started 

NATALIA ALLEN managed marketing and sales organization. This had ; 
hesldaa Mice An understanding that our employees play the most by. Bob Sharp, our vice president-marketing, and Joe Neal, the vice 

: important role in taking care of our customers. president-sales, but we all agreed we needed to push our efforts 
; We know it is important that we have active communications and that even further. 
EDITORIAL OFFICE all people at SP’s railroads are involved in our efforts. 
: Bye Eran eo. CASSIS cas) S41 1658 : Q: Is that when you reorganized the department ? 

Published ‘in San Francisco by the Public & A commitment to provide the assets necessary to handle Az Yes. | wanted to shorten the lines of communication and broaden 
~-Relations Department for active and retired our business. ‘ the span of control. We streamlined the sales side by taking outa 
“tmployees. Employees are encouraged to We realize that strong plant and equipment form the backbone of the layer of management and delegating more authority to the regional 

Pai see aay ideas’and news Quality transportation product required to attract and hold customers. level. Our district sales managers report, for the most part, directly 

ote tor. © i es ‘ 5 . . 
cies rong , Abe to the assistant vice president of their territories. We have the only 
“Member: Association of Railroad’ Editors With the success brought about by these values, Southern Pacific will railroad sales organization that gives pricing and contractual nego- 

and ‘International Association of Business meet its obligations to its stockholders, customers, employees and the tiating authority to our sales people. 

Conimunicators. public. The marketing side was revamped by creating three new groups: 

ergata ge L 4 3 Product Management, Marketing Services and Contract Manage- 


ment. We're setting market share objec- 
tives and strategies by commodity, 
establishing action plans to seek addi- 
tional segments of business, looking at 
equipment and service planning, expe- 
diting the flow of contracts through the 
administrative channels, and so forth. 
The Marketing and Sales Department, 
as it’s now set up, can meet the needs of a 
commercially driven company. 


Q: Why do we have to be commercially 
driven? 

A: Our customers tell us that in this day 
and age, it’s the innovative imagination 
of the marketing and sales groups that 
finds ways 10 do more business between 
two organizations. That means we have 
to be action oriented— willing to nego- 
tiate, willing to tailor contracts. willing 
ta help the customer sell his product. 
We have to work with them and to 
develop service that mects their needs. 
Our customers—the commercial side— 
have to be the major influence in running 
our trains. 


Q: What are we doing to demonstrate our 
willingness to help our customers? 

Az} think the best example is in the area 
of contracts. We have more than 1,600 
contracts in effect now. Each one is tai- 
lored to a specific customer. a specific 
commodity or to a specific flaw, We've 
shown our willingness to create price, 
equipment and service packages and to 
work closely with our customers to pro- 
vide « quality product. A commercially 
driven company pays attention to its 
customers, and customers find that very 
attractive, 


Q: What is our quality product? 

Az It’s not one thing: it’s many, many 
items. It ranges from train schedules and 
locomotive and railcar availability to the 
way we work with our customers. It 
involves data processing, people in the 
accounting area, knowledgeable sales 
representatives and good marketing sup- 
port. Every SP employee creates our 
product. Whether it's the way a person 
answers the phone. spots a car or main- 
tains our plant— it’s all these things that 
provide service to our customers, 
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Video Update f—the sccond in 
a series of videotaped interviews of 
senior officers by Southern Pacific 
employees— features Jack Edwards. 
Five Houston area employee: 


cluding Locomotive Engineer “Cut” 
Johnson (below). questioned Edwards 
on various topics, particularly those 
relating to Marketing and Sales. 

Edwards also talked to four shippers 
while he was in Houston to get their 
views on SP’s freight transportation 
service. These candid comments, in- 
cluded in Video Update H, provide 
employees with a special opportunity 
to hear SP’s strengths and weaknesses 
from the customers’ perspective. 

Innovative marketing approaches. 
cost, service, equipment availability, 
developing a business partnership, un- 
derstanding the shipper’s business, 
flexibility in service—these were 
mentioned by shippers as qualities 
they look for—and what SP must offer 
to be successful—in today’s competi- 
tive environment. 


Q: In the latest Video Update, you talk 
about understanding our customers’ 
customers. What do you mean? 

Az It’s not enough to understand what the 
customer wants from SP. We need to un- 
derstand how our customers do business: 
who he’s selling to, why, and how trans- 
portation fits into the whole distribution 
package. Our customers are doing the 
sane thing we are. They're trying to fig- 
ure out what their customers want and 
how they can meet and fill those needs. 
Hf we know what's going on in our cus- 
tomers’ minds and their customers’ 
minds, then we can develop packages. 
concepts or ideas that meet their needs. 
What we really want to do is help our 
customers sel] more of their product. 
The more help we give them with 

their logistical systems. the more busi- 
ness that’s going to come over to the 
friendly SP. 


Q: Hasn't deregidation been a tremen- 
dous force in our change, too? 
A: Deregulation, the recession and the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1980—those are 
the three big things that have influenced 
our way of doing business. These have 
affected our market share, carload vol- 
ume, revenues and profit. [t forced us to 
look at the way we were doing business 
and to make some changes. 


Q: How has deregulation helped? 

A: We're allowed to actually run our 
company like other market-driven com- 
panies run theirs. Just like Procter & 
Gamble, Kroger Foods or Sears. We can 
target the business we want to go after. 
We can be more selective, The level of 
marketing these days is so much more 
sophisticated—we really are trying to 
develop a marketing process within this 
organization. 


Q: What are the goals for Sales and 
Marketing? 

A: First, we Want to meet our revenuc 
forecasts for the year. We've had a cou- 
ple of years where we've fallen way be- 
hind. If we're below forecast in one area. 
then we have to do better in another to 
meet our tatal commitment. Second, we 
also want to meet specific goals— 


revenue per car, revenuc per net ton mile 
and contribution per car type, for exam- 
ple. Third, we want to achieve certain 
market share objectives. We’ ve devel- 
oped action plans to help us in this area. 
The fourth item, and what we’ ve worked 
on the hardest, deals with our image: the 
customers’ perception of SP. 


Q: What business is SP going after? 

A: We segment our markets by commod- 
ity groups. It helps us analyze our busi- 
ness and to develop specific goals and 
objectives for each segment. Some seg- 
ments offer a tot of potential for getting 
more business. We also look at those 
with a lot of profitability. There are some 
segments that are static—they may not 
offer a lot of potential or profitabitity, 
but they pay the light bills. So we sit 
down, prioritize our efforts and put our 
time and energy into those areas that wilt 
give us the best return, 


Q: How do you know if this approach is 
working ? 

At Look to our customers. Are they 
giving us more business: is it more 
compared to the increase in the econ- 
omy’? Is our market share going up? 
Have we held onto business we might 
have lost’? What is the customer saying 
about us and is it translated into action? 
I want our customers to think of SP 
first when they have something to ship. 
That’s the way I measure whether we're 
successful or not. 


Q: Many employees see potential rail- 
road business in their communities and 
wonder why SP doesnt handle it. 

A: Sometimes we consciously dont go 
after it because we can’t afford it—the 
competition for that busine! so fero- 
cious that there’s no way we can secure 
that business. Part of that is our costs 
may be too high. Sometimes it’s business 
we don’t have enough coverage to go 
after ourselves. We just plain miss the 
boat, But I certainly encourage any em- 
ployee who thinks he sees some potential 
business to contact our sales department 
and tet them know about it. 


Neal 


Team Power Starts Here —Jack 
Edwards relies upon two important in- 
dividuals within his department— Bob 
Sharp and Joe Neal—to direct the sep- 
arate marketing and sales functions. 

Neal, vice president-sales, heads up 
SP's action-oriented sales force with 
sales representatives located through- 
out the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and a representative in Japan. These 
front-line sales representatives, with 
their expanded authority and re- 
sponsibilities in the area of negotiating 
contracts and volume commitment, 
are the vital link between SP and its 
customers. 

Neal joined SP in 1957. His 22 years 
of Operating Department experience 
adds to his cffectivencss in directing 
the sales department's efforts. 

The marketing organization is un- 
der the direction of Vice President- 
Marketing Bob Sharp. Sharp. presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad 
before he joined SP in 1981, brings an 
unusual combination of engineering, 
operating, planning, and marketing 
experience to his job. 

His group is responsible for coordi- 
nating, developing and planning ways 
to get additional profitable business on 
the SP system. This includes the Prod- 
uct Management Group, Marketing 
Services, Contract Management. and 
Tariffs and Divisions. 

Although Marketing and Sales have 
their own areas of responsibility, they 
are a team, working hand-in-hand to 
attract business that can assure SP’s 
success. 


Q: How do we become a low-cost pro- 
ducer of transportation? 

A: By looking for more efficient ways to 
move products from “*Point A” to ‘Point 
B.” Through that efficiency we can 
lower our unit cost and be able to bid on 
new business. More importantly, we 
won't lose business that we already have 
and is threatened every day. We need to 
be flexible. We need to analyze the way 
we perform our work— some of the 
things we do don’t make sense. That 
takes away our competitiveness and 
threatens new business as well as the 
business we now handle. 


Q: It sounds like every emplovee, 

no matter what department he or she 
works in, plays an important role in our 
business. 

A: That’s right. Every employee has a 
hand in creating our product, which is 
transportation service. They influence 
the bottom line. They can influence 
whether we get the sale or not, And they 
can determine whether we can hold and 
attract the business. We have to be 
customer oriented. And we have to real- 
ize it will pay off. It can be something as 
simple as the way you talk on the phone. 
Customers don’t call me up to say “Jack, 
you’re doing a fine job.’ They call be- 
cause they ve got a problem: they're not 
happy. And they want—expect —that 
problem to be solved, Each of us needs 
to think of ourselves as problem solvers. 
Customers respect problem solvers. The 
next time they have a choice, they're 
going to remember that SP got the job 
done and they’l] chose us first. 


Q: What's going to happen when the 
merger comes along? Will all this hard 
work be wasted? 

A:l certainly hope not. I believe the ap- 
proach we're taking in Marketing and 
Sales is the smart way to operate our 
business in today’s competitive market- 
place. I believe our philosophy of a 
customer oriented, commercially driven 
company coupled with a truly profes- 
sional sales and marketing organization, 
will be the example for the merged or- 
ganizations to follow and to ensure its 
success. 5 
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Rob Finley, asst. vice president-marketing services (right), takes a look at an SP market share, as reported by Ron Tallev. manager-system development, 
using a program he helped write which depends on data received fram the Association of American Railroads. 


EYE mm FUTURE 


Hf the people in Marketing Services 
looked into a crystal ball, one section 
would hope to see new customers identi- 
fying themselves. Some would be from 
healthy and growing industries not served 
by SP at all; some from industries we al- 
ready serve. But all would be saying “I 
never realized rail transportation would 
work for me.” 

Another group's ideal image of the fu- 
ture would show transportation analysts 
quickly, ly, and eagerly turning data 
into marketing plans. 

Others would be hoping to see a map of 
the SP’s operating region marked with 
heavy dark lines to indicate efficient, 
well-used routes. 

And same would want to see a well- 
utilized raitcar fleet. with no excess 
capacity. 

In Marketing Services, the crystal ball 


isa video display terminal and the depart- 
ment’s working to turn these visions. or 
something like them, into reality. 

Sales representatives are often said to 
be the railroad’s eyes and cars. The same 
can be said of the people in Marketing 
Services although they tend to sce docu- 
ments rather than listen to the views of 
transportation buyers informally. Their 
eyes are focused just beyond the horizon 
and they work in the world of long-term 
trends as expressed in statistical facts 
today. 

The department relies upon hard data 
from both inside and outside the com- 
pany. The Information Services section is 
responsible for translating data from a 
wide variety of sources outside the com- 
pany and from SP’s central computer sys- 
tems into information useful in develop- 
ing marketing plans. 


Researchers also rely on Market- 
ing Service’s library where trade pub- 
lications, government documents, a 
computer-assisted bibliography service, 
annual reports from customers and com- 
petitors and industry studies as well as 
basic references are available. 

The Market Research and Market De- 
velopment sections look at new commo- 
dities, industries or shippers for ratlcar 
opportunities. For example, a recent 
study of the packaging industry examined 
tin and aluminum to see how SP could im- 
prove its usefulness to shippers of both 
commodities. One important part of the 
study pointed out that paper (with or with- 
outa plastic component) may be the pack- 
aging of the future once a few technical 
problems are overcome. That kind of 
shift has an impact on rail transportation 
for which Market Research helps SP 


prepare. Competitive analysts in this 
group keep an eye on truck and barge 
operations. 

The Marketing Programs section, the 
group with the system map on its collec- 
tive mind, helps the railroad restructure 
its physical plant to correspond with mod- 
ern transportation needs. This includes 
recommendations for route simplifica- 
tion— basically anything that takes away 
artificial wails on useful routes. This 
might involve establishing run-through 
agreements or joint-trackage rights. Or it 
might mean the abandonment or sale of 
under-used branch lines. 

The Equipment Planning section looks 
at forecasted traffic to determine railcar 
needs both in the immediate and distant 
future. Their job is to avoid both shortage 
and surplus. Using a systematic ap- 
proach, they answer questions like “If we 
anticipate 10,000 boxcar loads ina certain 
month, how many boxcars do we need to 
meet our customers’ needs?" Using fac- 
tors like routes, reloadings, speed in tran- 
sit and arrival of foreign cars, they come 
up with an answer, say 5,280. If SP has 
only 5,000 boxcars, they find the extra 
280 in time for the Transportation De- 
partment to spat them for loads. 

There are four major car types: 
equipped boxcars (with special equip- 
ment to brace and protect loads), plain 
boxcars (which the group calls “plain va- 
nilla’’), open equipment (flatears, gon- 
dolas or multilevels) and bulk service cars 
such as hoppers and tank cars. Teams spe- 
cializing in each kind of car predict ship- 
per needs for the following month, Short- 
ages and surpluses are also identified ona 
real time basis. 

As the nation pulls out of the economic 
recession, the equipment planning group 
wilt structure guarantees of special 
equipment for shippers with contracts. 

In charge of Marketing Services is As- 
sistant Vice President Rob Finley, a 
10-year veteran of the rail industry. “Our 
group looks at the commercial future of 
the railroad.” he says. “Some of us look 
at the big picture, and some at the 
medium-size picture; we focus on strat- 
egy as opposcd to tactics.” 

Looking at the future opens people like 
Finley up to accusations of crystal ball 
gazing. But the only alternative to plan- 
ning is not planning, and no railroader 
would want to face the consequences of 
not planning tn today's volatile trans- 
portation industry. | 


Anatomy 


of a 


Jim Maxwell, senior sales representa- 
tive at Oakland, has developed a habit, 
and it's all deregulation’s fault. 

“Once you hear several shippers say 
“thank you, that was a job well done,’ you 
want to hear it more,”’ he says. “You try 
harder to maintain a good relationship 
with your shippers by anticipating their 
needs, helping them to reschedule their 
shipments even, if that makes rail trans- 
portation work better for them.”* 

Under regulation, Maxwell offered 
shippers fairly inflexible service and 
standard prices filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Then, in Octo- 
ber, 1980, deregulation began and with 
it came special guarantees and prices 
offered in contracts. 


Contract 


Having streamlined internal pro- 
cedures more than any other railroad, SP 
has become an industry leader in nego- 
tiating contracts and now has over 1,600 
in effect. 

“Once I never would have believed any 
railroad could prepare a contract in four 
hours,” Maxwell says. And yet not long 
ago, he did just that. A shipper called 
wanting SP to move 68 cars to the Port of 
Sacramento in time to catch a ship due in 
the next afternoon. Maxwell wrote a con- 
tract and was able to provide the service 
the shipper wanted. 

“The contract management group has 
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Behind every sales representative like Oakland's Jim Maxwell (foreground) stands a team ready to 
help the railroad reach common ground with shippers. Assisting Maxwell are (left to right): 
Celestine Gebrier, manager-coniract sales for the Pacific Central Territory; Bill McDaniel, product 
manager-inorganic chemicals; and Joe Kawalek, asst. manager-contract development. 


developed procedures to handle that kind 
of request,”” says Maxwell, ‘‘and our 
sales and marketing team was ready. 

“Our marketing group dropped every- 
thing to quote a price and Mabelle Doug- 
lass, Oakland sales office secretary, 
stayed through her lunch hour to type up 
the contract. 

“I'm proud of the work we did and the 
contract we cut. But I’m noe unique. 
Other sales representatives give the same 
kind of service to shippers.”’ 

Maxwell uses contracts to spell out to 
shippers what the railroad can do for them 
and for how much. He says, “I'm in con- 
trol of the service in a way I never was 
before because what's in the contract is 
what the shippers will get.” 

Chemicals and energy accounts in the 
Bay Area are Maxwell's responsibility. 
An earlier job as dispatcher for the Cali- 
fornia Liquid Gas Corp. helps Maxwell 
know what questions to ask his shippers 
and what restrictions they operate under. 
says, “I can say to the shipper, ‘know 
y what your situation is, and I'll see 
what I can do about it.’” 

Maxwell comes up with contract pro- 
posals when he believes his shippers (or 
shippers who should be his) may be plan- 
ning to penetrate a new market, when 
they may need to defend an existing mar- 
ket or when their traffic is going with a 
competing carrier and he thinks SP can 
probably offer them a better deal. 

His first step is homework. He begins 
by reviewing SP data on the shipper then 
turns to outside sources, including the 
shipper’s representatives, If his hunch 
was right and the shipper “*should”’ be go- 
ing SP, Maxwell fills out a rate request 
form for his product management group, 
which then examines competitive factors 
like transit time, equipment availability 
and price. Maxwell says, ‘In general, 
the greater the traffic volume, the better 
the rate.”” 

Product Management gives Maxwell 
for negotiating with the ship- 
off on his mission: 

The mission? Negotiating to try to sat- 
isty SP’s and the shipper’s needs fora fair 
business arrangement. “‘This is the 
touchiest,"" says Maxwell. “I need every 
bit of flexibility, but usually if I've given 
product management all the information 
they need. I'll be successful. 

“We're in an action mode at SP/” he 
“We're not waiting for something to 
happen: we're out anticipating what our 
shippers need. We have stronger railroad 
customer relations than we've ever had 


Shippers see railroad deregu- 
lation as their way to have 
transportation services de- 
signed around the needs of 
their operations. 


Sophisticated 
Sales Calls 


ales reps with hand-held com- 
Gene Decisions made about thou- 

sands of dollars worth of traffic in 
one sales cail. Help with long-term plan- 
ning. Quality assurance and zero defects 
in service. 

Bill Wagstaffe, director of transpor- 
tation for Del Monte Corporation, and Ed 
Olmo, manager, land transportation for 
Sheil Oil Company, called for these at a 
November meeting of the railroad’s sales 
and marketing managers. The two had 
been invited to be candid about what ship- 
pers feel they have a right to expect from 
the railroad. 

Though from very different industries, 
the two had one message: Shippers are 
changing; we're lean, mean and more 
sophisticated. We expect our carriers to 
become more sophisticated. Of course 
we want better service at a lower cost. But 
we also want it packaged in a way that’s 
easy for us to work with, and we want 
sales representatives who can answer any 
question and make deals on the spot. 

Because of the economic downturn and 
continued high interest rates, shippers 
have had to streamline their business 
operations and cut costs wherever possi- 
ble. Railroad deregulation came just in 
time to offer shippers a better trans- 
portation deal. When it is at its best. 
transportation fits into manufacturing 
and marketing plans so wel] that other 
costs are reduced. 

Free to negotiate their transportation 
destinies, big sophisticated shippers like 
Del Monte are planning years ahead. 
looking at marketing. manufacturing 
and, instead of transportation, ‘‘logis- 
tics.”” Del Monte’s ability to gather infor- 
mation about railroad services and make 
contracts with a variety of stipulations 


helps with their planning, according to 
Wagstaffe, and only the most sophisti- 
cated sales representative can be helpful. 

SP is doing well at informing its sales 
staff and delegating authority, Wagstaffe 
said, and its sales force is ahead of those 
of other railroads, He ended his talk say- 
ing. “You're on the right track.”” 

But, Wagstaffe and Olmo agreed that 
shippers want more. 

Olmo said Shell wants the kind of sales 
representative who has a knowledge of 
macroeconomics and can see Shell’s 
operations, costs and marketing strategy 
in light of national trends. 

He told the railroaders that Shell looks 
forward to the day when an even more 
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Olmo 


Wagstaffe 


authoritative railroad sales staff, armed 
with hand-heid computers will be able to 
access Shell and railroad data banks via 
telephone lines and make firm commit- 
ments for spot movements during one 
sales call. *-My buyers have authority to 
make deals, and railroad representatives 
must also in order to compete with the 
trucking industry’s simpler price struc- 
ture,” said Olmo. 

Although Del Monte and Shell have 
had a long and productive relationship 
with SP, today’s traffic managers are 
more concerned about moving their traf- 
fic efficiently tomorrow. Their question 
won’teven be “So what have you done for 
me lately?’ It will be “What's your offer 
today for the day after?”” And, according 
to Olmo, future offers should include 
zero defects guarantees, since that's what 
Shell’s customers are asking of Shelf. 

Olmo and Wagstaffe came to talk to 
SP's sales and product managers’ meet- 
ing because they have high hopes that this 
railroad will continue to be responsive to 
shipper needs. What they saw at the meet- 
ing confirmed their optimism: SP’s sales 
force will stay on the right track, using 
new technology and regulatory freedoms 
as they become available. 


before, thanks to contracts,”* Oo 
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The 
Swittest 


Intermodal—the second largest seg- 
ment of traffic moved by railroads—has 
put freight transportation on the fast 
track. 

Last year, SP handled more than 
500,000 units which contributed over 18 
percent of the company’s freight reve- 
nues. More than one out of every three of 
SP’s through train crew starts is for an 
intermodal schedule. 

Intermodal’s success can be attributed 
to two unrelated events: deregulation and 
a national recession. 

Piggyback was the first major segment 
of railroad traffic to be deregulated in 
1981 and it offered railroads the first op- 
portunity to compete effectively with 
trucks. Transportation packages for ser- 
vice, rates and equipment could be imple- 
mented quickly. 


Race 


Expedited schedules and unprecedented growth 


characterize intermodal. 


Shortly thereafter, with the economy 
on the skids, interest rates soaring and 
businesses reducing inventories to im- 
prove their balance sheets, shippers 
latched on to piggyback—with its new 
pricing freedoms—as a way to meet con- 
sumer demands without stockpiling ex- 
pensive inventories in warehouses. 

The recession and deregulation gave 
intermodal the attention—and the oppor- 
tunity to develop more business—it had 
been lacking. Since 1981, SP’s intermodal 
carloadings have increased 54.7 percent 
and revenues are up 67 percent. In 1982, 


for example, SP’s piggyback traffic was 
up almost 23 percent —nearly three times 
the industry average—while overall rail 
traffic declined 17 percent. 

“SP has shown gains well above the 
industry average for the last two years,” 
says Norm Kirsch, assistant vice 
president-intermodal, ‘and we expect 
this trend to continue.” 

With deregulation, SP became inter- 
modal’s pace setter in the West with inno- 
vative marketing and pricing strategies 
like volume rate agreements and com- 
modity rates. 


Expedited train service between hub centers is essential to intermodal's success. 
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“Look at our competitors and you'll 
see that they've adopted most of our pro- 
grams,” Kirsch points out. 

“We approach our shippers as partners 
and try to be as flexible as possible while 
developing the best transportation pack- 
age for them. Shippers seem to like what 
we're doing. Our market share went up 
from 18.7 percent in 1982 to 19.6 percent 
last year.”’ 

About 95 percent of SP’s intermodal 
business is tied to contracts under volume 
rate agreements where the shipper’s rate 
is based upon a guaranteed minimum vol- 
ume of trailers or containers. For SP, this 
provides a stable, committed traffic base 
that helps generate additional revenues 
achieve forecasts and justify new equip- 
ment acquisitions and expansion of inter- 
modal terminals. 

Most intermodal traffic continues to 
move under the FAK (freight of all kinds) 
rate structure which does not identify 
the commodity loaded in the trailer. 
However, trailers moving on a specific 
commodity rate quotation are rapidly 
increasing. 

“Commodity rates allow us to tailor 
programs for specific movements for a 
customer when the FAK rate will not 
secure the business,’ Kirsch says. 
~ They're also being used to hetp get bus 
ness for trailers that would otherwise 
return empty, to balance up our traffic 
between terminals, and to go after traf- 
fic that’s moving by truck. Reducing 
empty trailer miles and balancing up 
traffic lanes improves intermodal’s 
profitability.” 

Intermodal’s fast pace and competi- 
tiveness make it one of the most challeng- 
ing segments of SP’s business. How are 
we keeping up? By working hard, stream- 
lining facilities, looking for greater effi- 
ciencies, updating equipment to meet 
new market demands and providing the 
service that shippers need. 


Hub Centers 

“We have been focusing on “hub cen- 
ters’ for developing the most ef 
system to handle the business,” says 
Dave DeBoer, a ant vice president- 
intermodal operations. 

The hub center concept combines the 
best features of railroads and motor car- 
riers. Railroads offer economical service 
between major markets: trucks provide 
fast delivery and pickup to and from the 
hub facility. 

In 1983, SP designated 15 locations as 
principal intermodal centers. Most are 


fully mechanized and are served by expe- 
dited train schedules. 

In addition there are another 15 smalter 
terminals in strategic locations around 
the system. Eliminating some of the 
smaller, low-volume ramps, while con- 
centrating intermodal activities around 
hub centers, provides a faster, more effi- 
cient service, 

With hub centers taking care of today's 
volume, expansion plans are underway to 
handle the anticipated growth. 

This year’s capital expenditures allo- 
cate $9.5 million for intermodal im- 
provements and construction. 

Ramps in San Antonio and Sparks will 
be mechanized and extensive expansions 
are planned in southern California. 

The Los Angeles Basin is responsible 
for originating more than one-third of 
SP’s total intermodal business. Ht includes 
not only a substantial amount of domestic 
trailer and container traffic, but it is the 
main source of international traffic. 

Imports from the Far East have had 
a major impact on SPs intermodal 
business—especially at Los Angeles 
where containers are offloaded and put on 
rail cars to complete their journcy to 
eastern or Gulf Coast ports. This mini- 
bridge route, which efiminates the all- 
waler transit through the Panama Canal, 
is both shorter and faster. 


Expanded Facilities 

Because of the Los Angeles area's al- 
ready large volume of domestic and inter- 
national traffic—and its potential for 
even more—a number of important 
projects are cither planned or underway 
to increase capacity. 

City of Industry: Construction on the 
initial phase is underway on this $6 mil- 
lion facility. Phase I, to be completed this 
year, will provide two tracks, 60 car spots 
and 400 parking spots. When the four- 
phase project is completed in 1986, City 
of Industry will consist of five tracks, 162 
car spots and parking for 1.900 trailers. 

Spring Street Intermodal Center: 
This $1 million facility was opened last 
November and provides two tracks for 
unloading pig trains in downtown Los 
Angeles. 

Intermodal Container Transfer 
Facility: Construction is expected to get 
underway this year on this new 137-acre 
facility. A joint venture between SP and 
the Ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach, 
the ICTF will have 200 car spots and 
parking for 1,600 containers or trailers. 

Continued on page 12 


Fully mechanized overhead cranes speed the 
loading and unloading of trailers and 
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This facility’s close proximity to both 
ports will reduce drayage costs and tran- 
sit time for containers traveling over 
often congested freeways to reach rail 
facilities in downtown Los Angeles, Con- 
sultants estimate that international con- 
tainers using this facility will exceed 
500,000 a year by 2000. SP will be the 
exclusive operator. 


Fast Service 

To keep up with intermodal’s phenom- 
enal growth, SP has added expedited 
schedules to handle this time-sensitive 
traffic. These include: 

West Coast Super Pig: This new 
35-hour schedule between Los Angeles 
and Portland provides truck-competitive 
service and surpasses other railroads" 
schedules. 

Texas Overnight Piggyback Express: 
Truck-competitive service between 
Houston and Dallas made its debut in 


SP designed Double-Stack cars carry con- 
tainers two high. These new cars increase train 


capacity, reduce weight and produce subsian- 
tial savings in fuel. 


1983 on this cabooseless train that never 
exceeds 15 cars in length, operates with a 
reduced two-man crew and provides 
guarantecd 12-hour service, The coopera- 
tion of the UTU and BLE in operating the 
trains with reduced crews was important 
in making this service competitive with 
trucks. 

Ohio Valley Piggyback Express: This 
new train provides “‘one stop’ rait- 
roading to customers shipping from Los 
Angeles into Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky 
and parts of West Virginia and Michigan. 
The service. offered in conjunction with 
Conrail, provides single-line intermodal 
pricing and billing—an attractive feature 
for shippers. The Gulden State Express 
provides the same service for westbound 
shipments. SP has also developed run- 
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through service with various connecting 
railroads to provide efficient intermodal 
service to Chicago, northeastern and 
southeastern markets —but this marks the 
first time single-line pricing and billing 
has been available. 


Latest Equipment 

In addition to expedited schedules and 
efficient facilities SP is also active in the 
design and development of new equip- 
ment that will best serve our customers’ 
needs, 

If any area of intermodal transpor- 
tation is in flux. it is the area of car and 
trailer design. Truck trailers continue to 
get longer and wider. and railroads are 
scrambling to keep up with the changes. 

Here are examples of SP’s intermodel 
fleet: 

SP’s Doubie-Stack: The current gen- 
eration of Double-Stacks—a concept first 
introduced in 1977—are five-unit articu- 
lated cars that carry ten 40-foot con- 
tainers stacked two high. These fuel effi- 
cient units operate in mini-bridge service 
between the West Coast and Gulf ports. 

Impack Cars: Last year SP put into 
service 40 of these light-weight articu- 
lated cars with 250 platforms. They are 
used primarify in the Los Angeles to 
Memphis, East St. Louis and Portiand 
corridors. 

Twin-45 Cars: At RAMAC, our heavy 
car repair facility at Roseville, SP em- 
ployees converted obsolete 89-foot multi- 
fevel rail cars into intermodal flatcars 
capable of handling two 45-foot trailers 
or containers. 

“Golden Pig Service” Trailers: Last 
year SP took delivery of 330 new 45-foot 
insulated Golden Pig trailers and is now 
accepting delivery of 1,000 45-foot, 
102-inch-wide trailers—a wider version 
of trailers that are becoming popular with 
shippers. When SP takes delivery of the 
last one, we will have one of the largest 
fleets of 102-inch wide trailers in the rail- 
road industry. 

50-foot Trailers: SP recently took de- 
livery of 10 new articulated flatcars with a 
total of 50 platforms capable of handting 
48-foot or 50-foot trailers—the longest 
size to be available to shippers. 

Intermodal is recognized as the fastest 
growing business segment in the railroad 
industry. Everything from manufactured 
goods to fresh fruit is riding the rails in 
truck trailers and containers. It’s the 
traffic of the future. especially at SP 
where innovative marketing. efficient 
terminals, expedited train schedules and 
state-of-the-art equipment are meeting 
intermodal’s fast-paced demands. oO 


Takingthe Pulse of the Marketplace 


f a company is going to increase its 

penetration into existing and poten- 

tial profitable markets, it is necessary 
to fully understand the product being 
sold, the territory served, the needs of our 
customers, and the capabilitics of the 
competition. 

At Southern Pacific’s railroads, that is 
the job of the Marketing and Sales De- 
partment’s Product Management Group. 
headed by Evans Hughes, Jr., assistant 
vice president-product management. 

“It is our team that takes the pulse of 
the marketplace,”’ Hughes said. This in- 


Evans Hughes (standing), assistant vice 
president-Product Management, discusses the 
grain market with Bob Kottke, the manager in 
charge of this product group. 


formation is then used to develop the 
company’s marketing strategy, design 
and implement market development 
projects, coordinate deregulation activ- 
ities, initiate day-to-day pricing pro- 
cedures and support the Field Sates team. 

The Product Management Group is 
made up of 70 marketing professionals 
located in San Francisco and Houston and 
is divided into eight major sections called 
“Commodity Groups.” The groups were 
selected after evaluation of the traffic 
moving to, from, or via SP lines in order 
to properly allocate staff and other re- 
sources where needed. 

The names of the product groups and 
the group managers are: 

Forest Products, Pete Mettra; Con- 
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sumer Products and *‘Freight All Kinds,”* 
Wayne Matzen; Metals and Ores, Tim 
Hurley; Food Products, Murrel Dean; 
Automotive and Machinery, Dick Mid- 
daugh; Grain, Bob Kottke; Construction 
Materials, Walt Jackson; and Chemicals 
and Energy, Bob Abreu. 

Here’s an example of how the Product 
Management Group would handle an 
evaluation of, say, chemicals from an ori- 
gin in the Southwest to southern Califor- 
nia. First, the request to evaluate possible 
expansion of SP’s penetration in this 
market can come from our customers, 
sales representatives, or it can be initi- 
ated within Product Management. Once 
the project is under way, the proposal 
is examined as to cost, potential carn- 
ings, relationship to similar movements 
within the marketplace, and compatibil- 
ity with SP’s objectives and overal! mar- 
ket strategy. 

The product managers do not flatly re- 
ject a proposal just because a portion of 
the plan may be unworkable, Rather, they 
evaluate all variables and suggest alterna- 
tives. In other words, Product Manage- 
ment has the responsibility to evaluate the 
opportunities for SP to attract traffic and 
work with sales personnel to develop al- 
ternatives for customer consideration 
rather than risk losing potentially profit- 
able business. 

Each product group is made up of at 
least two product managers with specific 
commodity responsibility, plus support 
staff officers and rate clerks. 

“The specialists that we develop must 
know their assigned industry, such as for- 
est products, as well as be good rail 
transportation generalists. They must 
hive up-to-date information about SP’s 
competitors, so we can compare it with 
our own services and costs. Basically, my 
team—and it’s a good one—tells us what 
we have to do to make money.” Hughes 
said. 


Forest Products 
The Forest Products Group, headed by 
Mettra. includes lumber, paper, fibre- 
board and woodchips. ** Because of the in- 
creased activity in the housing industry 
and SP’s extensive service to the Pacific 


Each of the group product managers is responsible for developing and implementing marketing 
strategies as well ay directing day-to-day pricing activities. Left to right: Dick Middaugh, Pete 
Meura, Walt Jackson, Murrel Dean, Bob Abreu, Wayne Matzen and Tim Hurley, 


Northwest and northern California for- 
estlands, it is an extremely important 
product group for Southern Pacific.” 
Mettra said. Forest products last year ac- 
counted for about 19 percent of SP rail- 
road revenues and carloads. The con- 
tinued optimistic outlook for housing 
starts combined with heavy concentra- 
tions of construction activity in the 
“Sun Belt” regions will give impetus to 
SP’s lumber loadings. “*We also expect 
an increase in the demand for paper 
products—linerboard, newsprint and 
white papers— which means a rebound in 
our carloadings,”’ Mettra said. 


Consumer Products & FAK 

The Consumer Products and Freight- 
All-Kinds (FAK) Group predicts business 
improvement in most segments in 1984, 
Managed by Matzen, it is responsible for 
a broad range of consumer commodities, 
including everything from clothing to 
plumbing supplies. The FAK segment is 
just what is says, freight of all kinds. 


Metals and Ores 

The Metals and Ores Group, managed 
by Hurley, is divided into four major seg- 
ments: ores and concentrates. ba! 
als, iron and steel, and scrap. Despite 
closure of some steel plants and heavy 
competition on U.S. producers from for- 
eign imports, SP sees modcrate growth 
this year in its metals and ores traffic. To 
give an example of the marketplace, the 
Los Angeles Basin uses two-thirds of all 
the steel utilized in the 13 western states, 
and the transportation competition to 
serve this area is intense among all major 
railroads, as well as other modes. 


Food Products 
Food is big business for Southern 
Pacific,” says Food Products Manager 
Dean. The group is made up of five major 
units: canned goods, wine, vegetable oil. 
corn syrup and beer. This commodity 
group last year generated 171.000 car- 
loads of traffic for SP. Dean emphasizes 
that not all food products shipped are 
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canned goods. SP provides expedited ser- 
vice for fast delivery of fresh and frozen 
fruits and vegetables, as well as meat, 
poultry and dairy products. The Food 
Products Group expects traffic levels to 
grow moderately during 1984, but sees an 
opportunity to increase SP’s carnings as 
the economy continues to recover. 


Automobiles & Machinery 
Continued increases in carloadings are 
anticipated by the Automotive and Ma- 
chinery Group, headed by Middaugh, 
due primarily to growth in the domestic 
and import vehicle markets. The group is 
divided into three segments: domestic 
and import automobiles and parts, ma- 
chinery, and government. Traffic within 
this group ranges from family cars to 
combat vehicles to industrial truck parts. 
An example of the expected increase in 
business in this group is the 1984 forecast 
for carloadings of domestic autos. which 
are anticipated to reach about 77,000 

carloads— SP's best year since 1979. 


Grain Products 

The Grain Products Group, under the 
direction of Kottke, is made up of the fol- 
lowing commodity groups: cotton, sugar 
beets, cereals, flour, animal feed and 
grain, Business in this group includes the 
usual items, such as grain, rice and soy- 
beans. But it also has responsibility for 
some less common commodities, like 
animal hides and lawn grass seeds, While 
the grain and grain products market is 
forecast to remain relatively stable or ex- 
perience only slow growth in 1984, SP’s 
Grain Products Group has been succes 
ful in increasing the raifroad’s market 
share. 


Construction Materials 
Making up the Construction Materials 
Group, managed by Jackson, are four 


major segments: rock, sand and gravel: 
hydraulic cement; barytes; and diatoma- 
ceous earth. Following the path of eco- 
nomic recovery, traffic within this group 
is forecast to grow 7.5 percent in 1984. 

Here it should be mentioned that this 
group, working in conjunction with SP 
sales representatives, has been successful 
in implementing totally new concepts for 
the distribution of construction aggre- 
gates and cement. 


Chemicals and Energy 

The Chemicals and Energy Group. 
headed by Abreu, consists of three units: 
organic chemicals, such as alcohols and 
plastics; inorganic chemicals, such as ag- 
ricultural and industrial chemicals, salt, 
and sulphur; and energy materials, in- 
cluding coke, coal and crude oil. Con- 
tinued growth is forecast for this group in 
1984. Among current action plans are ef- 
forts to find new markets for sulphuric 
acid, preparation for increased move- 
ment of crude oil tank car unit trains, and 
an expansion of SP’s share in the south- 
western chemical marketplace. 

A Southern Pacific freight train is 
made up of cars carrying many different 
commodities. This is a positive occur- 
rence for SP because it means the com- 
pany is not dependent on one or two major 
commodities. However, this complicates 
the day-to-day activities of our Product 
Management organization. They must be 
prepared to react quickly to a broad range 
of requests covering many commodity 
areas. However, as Evans Hughes said, 
the product managers are taking the pulse 
of the marketplace to make certain SP is 
obtaining as much volume and revenue as 
possible, while offering a competitive 
price and quality service to Southern Pa- 
cific customers. —AI Bradshaw 
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Not the Biggest, 
Just the Best 


Pacific Motor Trucking 
began hauling new motor 
vehicles over the highway to 
dealers’ showrooms as early 
as 1936. Today, its auto 
transport division has nation- 
wide authority to transport 
new and used motor yehicles 
of all types and makes. 


For many years, PMT has been best 
known for hauling automobiles for 
its General Motors account. PMT em- 
ployees arc often next in line after GM 
employees when it comes to driving 
brand new models. They do a good job. 
which is why GM has often featured PMT 
in its own advertising, most recently ina 
commercial for Cadillac. 

PMT drivers will move about half a 
million cars this year. Not all of the cars 
will be Cadillacs, but they’If all get top- 
of-the-line treatment, whether being 
moved onto auto carriers and tri-level 
railcars or being delivered to dealers. 

More and more often these days, 
imports are taking a ride on PMT’s truck- 
trailers. Says Don McKnight, vice 
president-auto transport, ‘‘We are 
becoming widely known as a cost- 
competitive, service oriented hauler of all 
kinds of automobiles and trucks." 

Recently, PMT acquired Pasha Truck- 
away, Inc., which specializes in import 
motor vehicles such as Volvos and Hon- 


das. Isuzu and Suzuki imports will soon 
be going to market on PMT. A new mar- 
ket segment for PMT, imports give the 
auto transport division great backhaul 
opportunities. 

“Imports are an important growth area 
for us, but we’re selecting our markets 
carefully and selling into our strengths 
our shippers can count on us for reli- 
able service for years to come,” says 
McKnight. 

“To maintain our standard of high 
quality, we're training and retraining our 
workforce and building an equipment 
flect capable of delivering both domestic 
and import vehicles to showrooms 
damage-free and in whatever volume the 
customer requires,” 

New PMT drivers first go through for- 
mal classroom training, watching films 
and having their questions answered and 
then a one-week. on-the-road appren- 
ticeship with an experienced driver. At 
every step in the delivery process, PMT 
employees inspect their expensive cargo 


PMT's Auto Transport Dis 


and their performance is cvaluated. Over- 
all terminal performance is monitored by 
the head office in southern California 
through a computerized system. 

This kind of care is leading to dramatic 
decreases in payouts for damages which 
have been reduced by 66 percent over the 
last three years. “And that downward 
trend will continue,” says McKnight. 

PMT is turning to design innovations to 
increase operating efficiency. 

*All PMT’s truck-trailers can carry 
at least cight automobiles, but PMTs 


nt moves new automobiles from assembly plants, railheads and ports to dealers’ showrooms. 


newer trailers can do even better. In 1983, 
PMT added 60 truck-trailers with a ca- 
pacity to carry Il medium-sized vehicles 
to its fleet. This year 50 more will be 
added. These use many design features to 
increase efficiency and reduce cargo 
damage. 

*PMT ts working on a truck-trailer de- 
sign to toad and move automobiles safely 
without tying them down. 

°*PMT introduced the first practical in- 
termodal auto trailer. Each trailer carries 
cight vehicles, and two trailers go on an 
89-foot rail flatcar. Once the automobiles 
are loaded, they do not have to be touched 
by human hands again until arriving at 
their dealers’ showrooms, thus reducing 
both the labor of moving the cars between 
modes and potential for damage as well as 
eliminating vehicle inventories created 
by storage yards. 

“We are using every means to become 
an industry leader, but we aren’t hoping to 
be the biggest anytime soon. We just want 
to be the best,”” McKnight says. Ci 
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HOUSTON: $= They call this city the “Hub of the Petrochemical Gulf 
Coast” and Houston-based Shell Oil Company is one of the reasons 
why. This major account ships railcars all over the SP svstem. Working 
together to achieve a successful partnership are {left to right): Alan 
Jewett, Shell’s supervisor products-oil; Bill Howard, SP district sales 
manager; George Lehman, Shell's manager-chemical analysis; and Wo 
C. Clayton, SP manager-contract sales. 


ST. LOUIS: America’s leading brewer, 
Anheuser-Busch, uses SP to bring in the beer 
muking ingredients—barlev, rice and malt— 
and ship out the beer packaged in kegs, botiles 
and cans at four of its breweries located along 
SP’ lines. Anheuser-Busch's Ray Abeln (left), 
director of transportation, and SP District 
Sales Manager Brian Morris work out trans- 
portation logistics. 


TRANSPORTATION 


PARTNERS 


hroughout the United States, in Mexico and Canada, 

and even as far away as Japan, Southern Pacific’s 

sales force calls on businesses to promote our rail 
transportation services. 

The sales force is our front line providing the personal 
contact to assist our customers with all of their freight trans- 
portation needs, including contract negotiations, service 
and equipment supply. 

Today's sales representatives take a much more active 
and responsible role in bringing business onto the railroad. 
Deregulation has given them more authority—and a lot 
more competition. The sales representative’s knowledge of 
SP’s services and policies, an understanding of the cus- 
tomer’s business operations and rail transportation needs, 
and a professional business manner are essential for the 
good rapport that develops between SP and its customers. 

Meet a few members of our knowledgeable sales force 
and some customers who’ve become SP’s transportation 
partners. 


OAKLAND: Crown Zellerbach paper used in printing, as well as 
consumer products, gets expedited service between Portland and Los 
Angeles on the CZLAT, nicknamed the “Paper Train.” At Water 
Terminal in Portland where boxcars are loaded, Jim Hovey (right), dt. 
trict sales manager at Oakland, and Vern Wise (left), account executive 
at Portland, are shown with Crown Zellerbach’s Mark Munsell, 
manager-transportation pricing. 


STAMFORD: 4: Champion In- 
ternational’s Connecticut headquar- 
ters, Terry Wurtzbacher (right). 
director-materials and traffic man- 
agement, often turns to SP’s Greg 
Sovey, manager of contract sales, for 
assistance when selecting rail ser- 
vice for Champion's products such 
as building materials, paper prod- 
ucts and paper packaging materials. 


National Piggyback Servic 
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LOS ANGELES: Hunt Wesson Foods is a ma- 
jor producer of canned goods, vegetable and salad 
oils, and special food items. SP Account Executive 
Liz Heim (right), works with Hunt Wesson's Austin 
Rattigan (left), general manager-traffic and 
transportation, and Ed Healy, assistant general 
traffic manager-rail, to develop rail trans- 
portation packages. 


MEMPHIS: Intermodal is the fastest growing business segment for railroads and 
is one of SP’s principal intermodal shippers. District Sales 
Manager Glenn Dickson (right) and Troy Stubbs, president of National Piggyback Ser- 
vices, are concerned with providing reliable service for this time-sensitive traffic. 


MINNEAPOLIS: In the nation’s bread basket. Cargill ix 
a worldwide leader that buys, processes, stores, transports 
and sells agricultural and other bulk commodities. Cargill's 
Dick Wank (right), regional traffic manager-Midwest re- 
gion, and SP District Sales Manager Reed Niederhauser ne- 
gotiate the movement of Cargill's products along SP’s lines. 


PORTLAND: When RSG Forest Products, Inc, relocated its lumber reloading to 
SP’s Brooklyn Yard, it cut two days off the transit time of flatcars moving to markets in 
California and Arizona. Ramsey Fendall (left), sales manager for RSG Forest Products, 
and SP Account Executive William Kirtland, pose in front of another day's reloading. 
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The bea 


L. said that sales is a lonely business.:Yet in the SP world, sales is truly a 
team effort. Every railroad sales representative has the expert. assistance of 
dozens of able people at offices throughout the ne 


What's the Word 
On Rates? 


Before deregulation brought the use of 
contracts, all railroad rates were pub- 
lished as tariffs to be offered to all 
customers. Most traffic still moves under 
tariff. 

The Tariffs and Divisions section of the 
Marketing Department is comprised of 
people who quote or publish rates, who 
determine how joint-haul revenues are 


Contracts: Railroad’s 
Best Sales Tool 


Just about a year ago, the Contract 
Management Department formed and be- 
gan the revolutionary task of streamlining 
this railroad’s contract procedures, under 
the direction of Bernie Transano, asst. 
vice president-contract management. 

From the point of view of many rail- 
roads and shippers. the best part of the 
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Pare like Fred Codoni, help shippers load’ their goods securely’ for 
damage-free movements by rail. The members of the Customer Accounting 
Offices prepare accurate and prompt billings. And someone like:Tom Abell, 
whose department mails out millions of pieces.of paper with raté informa- 
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shared by carriers and who speak out on 
the impact of regulations on rates. In 
charge of these four related yet very dif- 
ferent efforts is Ken Wyma 
president, tari i 
36-year rail veteran astonishes his subor- 
dinates with his clear grasp of all four, 
which even insiders acknowledge involve 
millions of mysterious details. 

A new railroad customer's first image 
of Southern Pacific may come through a 
Tate quotation bureau's highly skilled 
clerks. They use volumes of material pre- 
pared by the tariffs section to telt shippers 
what the correct rate is to, say, move 70 


keeping the railroad healthy. 


tion every year to shippers and other railroad departments, lends 


O.. often unsung ‘heroes are in-departments like Tariffs and Divisions; 
Loading Services and Freight Claims, Customer Accounting; and Contract 
Management, the newest of all. These insiders may.never.be more than a 
voice on the telephone to many shippers and even sales representatives, yet 
they’re as important as the steel wheel on the steel rail ‘when it comes to 
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carloads of lumber from point A to point 
. They also calculate charges for termi- 
nal services such as switching. 

Regional rate quotation bureaus are 
ocated at San Francisco, Portland, Los 
Angeles and Houston. Customers in the 
East and the Midwest get rates from San 
Francisco’s rate quotation bureau by dial- 
ing a toll-free number: (800) -8400. 

‘Deregulation has dramatically 
changed the tariffs section,” says Wyma. 
“They have become the prime *broad- 
caster’ of our prices to the shipping pub- 
fic, our sales force, the rate quotation 
bureaus and accounting people.” 

The tariffs section works with special 
word-processing equipment and data 
bases maintained on SP’s central com- 
puter to print up both regulated and de- 
regulated railcar and intermodal rates. In 


having taken over responsibility for 
prices formerly published by an industry 
bureau at Chicago and for printing done 
independently. The price lists (if dealing 
with deregulated commodities. they’re 
called circulars) are mailed out to any 
shipper who wants to be on the mailing 
list. 

The divisions section, meeting with 
comparable groups from other carriers, 
helps decide how revenue for joint-haul 
moves should be divided among car- 
riers. The information is usually kept 
confidential . 

The commerce section of Tariffs and 
Divisions handles “regulatory relations” 
from the purcly commercial perspective, 
coaching the railroad’s Law Department 
on the nitty gritty implications of regu- 
latory decisions. This specialized group 


Staggers Rail Act of 1980 may turn out to 
be Section 208(a), which expressly per- 
mits rail carriers to enter into contracts 
with shippers. 

Nationally, about 26.5 percent of rail- 
cars move under contract, but at SP, over 
40 percent do. As of February, over 
13,000 contracts had been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
more than 1,600 involved SP and the 
Cotton Belt. 

Says Transano, 
other railroads in the sophistication of our 
support systems for handling contracts. 
We go after business in a timely fashion, 
recover our costs, keep track of contract 
movements on line and generate bills 
automatically. 

“I'm not sure how other railroads do 
this. Our department may not have a 
counterpart on any other railroad.” 

There are advantages to having been 
first, besides the obvious one of having 
lots of signed contracts. ** We established 
our procedures when the volume of con- 
tracts was low. I wouldn't want to be mak- 
ing the changes we made a year ago now 
when there’s so much work to do.” says 
Transano, 

Transano has found that ‘‘pre- 
clearance” is the secret of contract mak- 
ing. He urges railroad sales people to get 
authority for special stipulations in con- 


“We're far ahead of 


Bernie Transano, asst. vice president-contract management; Tish Fitzsimmons, manager of con- 


tract development; and Ed Wark 


group manager for contract administration, have helped the 


railroad use deregulation to transform its relationship with customers, 


ized contract formats for specific com- 
modity groups and for major shippers 
with special needs for a varicty of compe- 
titive situations. His focus is whatever's 
top priority in the sales department, 
whether lumber, canned goods, backhaul 
corridors and so on. 

Smailas it is, the 18-person department 
is divided into two parts. with Tish Fitz- 
simmons, manager of contract develop- 
ment, guiding new contracts through to 
final approval and then distributing them 


sure contracts do not expire without 
offering renewal opportunities (o the 
shipper. making sure escalation clauses 
are enforced if the railroad needs to 
recover costs and monitoring contract 
performance. 

SP sales representatives have been and 
continue to be pionecrs in the use of con- 
tracts to respond to shipper demands and 
to control the product they offer. But their 
success rests on the hard work of one of 
SP’s newest departments: Contract Man- 


1982, the group published 800,000 pages reviews, analyzes and prepares data for tracts before asking the shipper to sign the to various railroad departments, to agement. O 
of documents detailed with dollar signs format and informal cases before the In- document. That way, the contract can customers and to the ICC, if the commod- 
and destination and commodity codes; interstate Commerce Commission, state become effective within days of the ity is still regulated. Contracts are effec- 

Yom Abell, clerk-tariffs and divisions, 1983. they published 2.5 million pag agencies and the courts. They also handle signature. tive when filed, and the ICC stays open 

prepares one 1Qmonthiy commodity circular petitions for exemptions and reparations Contract Management is continuing to seven days a week to receive them. 

mailings. He also handles about 50 tariff mail- and examine the impact of legislation on develop and refine the railroad"s contract Ed Watkins. group manager contract 

ings ina month. the Marketing and Sales effort. [ee procedures. Transano works on special- administration, is in charge of making 
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Loaded Cars Are 
Their Business 


Kathe Holcomb, manager of the 
Customer Service Bureau at San Fran- 
cisco, supervises a staff of eight highly 
skilled rail veterans specializing in the 
health and welfare of the loaded railcar en 
route. 

Besides locating car's in yards or on linc 
through SP’s sophisticated computer sys- 
tems, Holcomb and her staff can make 


Kathe Holcomb helps shippers get their prob- 
lem cars moving over SP lines. 


Photo: Lawrence Migdate 


changes on a customer’s bill for a loaded 
ear, have the car re-weighed for revenuc 
purposes, change the car’s destination or 
route and even get a “bad order” car re- 
paired and back in transit in record time. 
Customer service people also communi- 
cate disruptions in normal transportation 
service to shippers, whether it’s due to a 
derailment or Acts of God like floods or 
fires, 

At their fingertips are the TOPS and 
TCC systems. TOPS (Total Operations 
Processing System) is SP’s real time sys- 
tem for monitoring consists on line: TCC 
(Terminal Control Computer) does the 
same for cars in yards. 

“We once spent a lot of time just 
locating cars for customers. Now that so 
many shippers are getting this informa- 
tion via Telex, TWX or dataphone from 
TOPS, we're more of a complaint depart- 
ment,*’ says Holcomb. 

“We still take about 150 to 200 calls a 
day, some from shippers without the auto- 
matic link and some with serious prob- 
lems. Our goal is to return each cail with 
solid information the same day. 

“During the first two hours of our day. 
we get the majority of the calls. We're so 
busy, we just answer the telephone and 
take messages. When the rush is over, the 
rest of the day goes to getting the prob- 
lems solved. Our office is open from 6:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Pacific time. 

“There are regional bureaus at Los 
Angeles, Portland and Houston, with an- 
other opening up at St. Louis, but ours is 
the only one with system responsibilities. 

“We're on the telephone talking to 
yardmasters or maintenance supervisors 
all over the system all day. I don’t go 
home until each problem is on the way toa 
solution because | like to have a clean 
desk and my mind at case.” 

The most rewarding part of Holeomb’s 
job comes when she uses her high level of 
service knowledge to suggest a better 
route, gateway or train schedule for a dis- 
satisfied customer's cars. She also points 
out dissatisfied customers to salespeople. 

The basic goat of the Customer Service 
Bureaus is to keep customers satisfied by 
keeping their cars moving. With more 
than 36.000 loaded cars on the system on 
a typical day, even a smal] percentage of 
foul ups keeps Holcomb and the rest of 
the personnel active. Ql 


Free Advice 
On Safe Loading 


Fred Codoni, a manager of loading ser- 
vices and freight claims at San Francisco, 
recently addressed the Shippers National 
Freight Claim Council’s annual conven- 
tion and offered these words of advice: 

“Safe loading is simple: load tightly 
and brace securely so loads cannot 
move,” he said. “*There are three main 
ways: loading to eliminate spaces be- 
tween the freight and the sides and ends of 
the trailer or railcar, placing materials 
like honeycomb filler (see photo) in any 
crosswise voids: and using built-in inte- 
rior equipment, wood blocking or other 
approved materials for preventing length- 
wise movement.” 

There are a few exceptions to these 
guidelines. For example, some extremely 
heavy joads are allowed to ‘float.’ i.e. 
permitted to move a controlled distance to 
belp absorb in-transit shock. 

Besides advising shippers on loading 
and bracing, people in the Loading Ser- 
vices and Freight Claims Department 
monitor car handling with impact regis- 
ters and radar guns, the same tool police 
use to catch speeders on highways. They 
also receive and investigate claims for 
damaged and missing freight. The dam- 


Because of the careful loading done at his dock, 
including use of honeycomb filler. Ben Solorio, 
Tri-Valley Growers shipping supervisor (left), 
getsan “attaboy” from Fred Codont, manager- 
loading services and freight claims. 


age prevention and claims sections were 
separate departments until recently; the 
union means that shippers with damaged 
freight deal with only one railroad depart- 
ment, whether filing a claim or asking for 
help in preventing damage in the future. 

There is more concern among shippers 
about proper loading and bracing today 
than ever before. Dock supervisors, es- 
pecially those loading railears, are soph- 
isticated about both techniques and costs, 
according to Codoni. Bracing freight in 
vans is a littte more complex than bracing 
it in boxcars but it is being done. 

People like Codoni have the know-how 
concerned shippers ask for and their ad- 
vice is free, courtesy of the railroad. 
Working together shippers and railroad 
have compiled a record of safe shipments 
to consignecs. 

In 1983, the last period for which statis- 
tics are available, payout for damages 
was 83 cents for every $100 in revenue, 
the best ratio since 1941. Since {975 when 
payout for every $100 in revenue peaked 
at $1.78, therc has been a downward trend 
in SP’s payout for damaged freight. 


Where the Bill 
Comes From 


When it comes to preparing a bill for 
transportation services, the big questions 
are how heavy. how far. and how much. 
But a variety of smaller issues enter rail 
freight bills—things like reparations, 
allowances. demurrage or switching 
charges. Rail transportation is individu- 
alized and that makes preparing the bills a 
complicated task. 

Freight bills are issued by the rail- 
road's Customer Accounting Offices lo- 
cated in San Francisco, Eugene. Los An- 
geles, Houston, and for the Cotton Belt, 
in Tyler, Texas. Systemwide. the rail- 
road’s offices are building a good record 
for fair and accurate treatment of shippers 
and computers are making the railroad’s 
billing process faster and more accurate. 

Invoices for single and joint line hauls 
originating on SP are generated from in- 
formation provided by TOPS (Total 
Operations Processing System), a com- 
puter program which monitors freight 
movements on line. Commodities with 
standard factors in their transportation 
services, such as canned goods, require 
virtually no additional work after the ini- 
tial mput to TOPS to generate a freight 
bill. Contract shipments can trigger 
the computer to generate a freight bill 
based on contractual origins, destinations 
and rates. 

The Accounting Department's ‘‘Ad- 
dress Master’? maintains thousands of 
mailing instructions from customers and 
is capable of directing bills of many kinds 
to addresses in response to the shipper’s 
specific directions. Some shippers pre- 
fer to receive certain kinds of bills at 
special locations, i.e. received traffic 
charges at one location, forwarded traffic 
at another, and demurrage. storage or 
specific commodities to yet others. As- 
suring that the bill gets to the proper desti- 
nation would be a tedious process without 
computerization. 

Crediting the customer’s account is 
also computerized. When any Customer 
Accounting office receives a payment, in- 
put to a computer immediately updates 
the customer’s account, regardless of 
whether San Francisco, Eugene, Los An- 
geles, or Houston issued the bill. Collec- 


tion groups at these locations maintain 
close contact with shippers over delayed 
or questioned payments. 

Some customers use ‘‘sight drafts’’ to 
transfer funds to the railroad. Under this 
program, a customer may be billed for 
specific periods of time. A detailed com- 
puter printout and a copy of the bills on 
the printout are sent to the shipper or the 
shipper’s bank. The railroad writes the 
sight draft, somewhat like a counter 
check, to be drawn on the shipper’s 
account and deposited to the railroad’s 
account. 


Consuelo Braten, special accountant at San 
Francisco, forwards disputed charges to ap- 
propriate railroad departments when she can't 
handle customer questions herself. 


Due to the complexities of railroad 
rates, interpretation differences occa- 
sionally occur with shippers. One percent 
of the freight bills issued causes 90 per- 
cent of our differences with customers. In 
cach office. a special group handles pro- 
cessing and directs problem bills to the 
proper departments to be resolved. Dis- 
puted charges are identified in the com- 
puter and removed from customer state- 
ments until resolved. 

Over 200.000 bills, statements, ab- 
stracts and charges to shippers and other 
railroads are mailed out each month. A 
force of 500 people accomplishes this for- 
midable task assisted by our mainframe 
and personal computers. O 
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Movin’ On 


From major rebuilds to minor 
repairs, SP’s fleet of more 
than 66,000 railcars and 
2,000 locomotives are 
maintained by Mechanical 
Department personnel at 
locations throughout our 
14-state operating territory. 


cliable locomotives and an ade- 
quate supply of railcars arc an essential 
part of the transportation service pack- 
age that SP’s customers purchase. 
SP’s performance—and the image our 
customers have of our service—depends 
a lot on the good working order of our 
equipment, 


Powering the Fleet 

Fueling locomotives is a routine. but 
essential, part of the Mechanical Depart- 
ment’s work. Last year, SP’s locomotives 
used nearly 323 million gallons of diesel 
fuel. And if business continues to im- 
prove, 1984’s fuel consumption may ap- 
proach one million gallons a day. 

All major terminals, as well as division 
points, service locomotives: providing 
fuel, sand and pre-trip inspections. Other 
routine maintenance includes daily in- 
spections and monthly lubrications and 
inspections of geur casings and traction 
motors. 

Besides this routine servicing, preven- 
live maintenance work for locomotives is 
covered by the “M”™ program. It involves 
replacing materials and components on 
a scheduled basis before they become 
defective or worn out. 

The “M* program calls for a loco- 
motive to be brought in for preventive 
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Reliable locomotives are essential for the fast 
freight moving over our main lines, as well as 
switching out local industries. 


maintenance every 92 or [20 days, de- 
pending on locomotive type. By the end 
of the 32 month cycle, the locomotive has 
been shopped eight times. Every system 
on the locomotive has been inspected and 
much of it renewed. This work—desig- 
nated M-] through M-8—requires only 
two days each time the locomotive is 
brought in. When all cight levels of 
maintenance are completed. the cycle is 
repeated. 

At 500.000 mile intervals, more exten- 
sive maintenance work is performed. 
During these shoppings—designated M- 
50s—cylinders, pistons, assemblies, 
major engine bearings and other major 
components that don't require mainte- 
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Down the Line 


nance during the M-1 to M-8 cycle are 
covered, This work takes about three to 
four days to complete. 

Under the ““M’* program cach loco- 
motive is assigned to one of our running 
locomotive maintenance plants located at 
Eugene, Ogden, Roseville, Bay Area, 
Los Angeles, Tucson, El Paso, Houston, 
Pine Bluff and San Antonio. The loco- 
motive’s ‘‘home’’— where it always re- 
turns for its maintenance—is stenciled 
on the cab of the engine. It’s a source of 
pride for the Mechanical Department 
forces to have their own equipment to 
work on, and it provides an incentive 
for maintaining the units to the highest 
standards. 

Road locomotives are maintained 
under the “M" program for 16 to 18 
years. At that time it no longer becomes 
cconomical to replace parts and some of 
these older units may qualify for the Gen- 
cral Rehabilitation and Improvement 
Program (GRIP). 

The Sacramento Locomotive Works is 
the only facility on our system that takes 
on such extensive work. Units are com- 
pletely stripped to the bare frame and re- 
assembled using mostly new parts. Fuet 
efficient engines—also rebuilt by the 
SLW workforce —arc installed. 

Ti costs over $700,000 and takes 48 
days for a locomotive to get “gripped.” 
But these rebuilt units are as good as 
brand new—incorporating the latest in 
fuel efficiency, safety and electrical 
systems —but costing much less than the 
$1 million-plus price tag for a new loco- 
motive. GRIP units should provide over 
15 years of additional service. It’s a cost- 
effective program for providing good, 
reliable locomotives to power our trains. 


Keeping ’Em Rolling 

Rail cars are inspected when they ar- 
rive and leave train yards. Here carmen 
are able to perform smail repairs, such as 
changing out brake shoes, replacing air 
hoses or oiling journal boxes. These re- 
pairs, which often take 15 minutes or 
less, can be performed without having 


to take the railcar out of the train. 

Railcars needing a little more exten- 
sive work—such as replacing wheels or 
couplers—are taken to Repair Tracks or 
“One Spots.’ Both facilities perform the 
same work, but they approach their work 
differently. 

One Spots are located at Eugene, Rose- 
ville, Los Angeles, West Colton, Hous- 
ton, Avondale. Pine Bluff, Kansas City 
and St. Louis. These fully equipped 
covered work areas are designed so that 
cars are brought to the “one spot” for 
repairs. 

Repair Tracks—used in other loca- 
uions—are set up so the workers bring 


their tools. equipment and spare parts out 
to the Wack designated for the repair 
work. 

Both type of facilities are located 
within the terminal complex. allowing the 
work to be done with a minimum amount 
of delay to the car. 

The most extensive railcar work is per- 
formed at Heavy Car Shops located at 
Pine Bluff, Houston and Roseville, Cars 
needing major repairs or modifications 
are handled here. Cars can be stretched, 
shrunk or refitted to provide equipment to 
meet our customers" needs. 

At our Houston facility, heavy repairs 
are now being made to 24 auto parts cars 


which will be used to service an auto- 
mobile assembly plant in Mexico. A 
project at Pine Bluff involves modifying 
50 multilevels for handling additional 
automobile traffic. At the RAMAC facil- 
ity at Roseville, Calif.. work is nearing 
completion on 150 gondola cars that are 
being reinforced and strengthened for 
longer life. When this program is com- 
pleted, RAMAC will begin converting 
583 obsolete multilevel cars into inter- 
modal flatcars. RAMAC's experienced 
workforce has already completed 855 of 
these conversions. 

These car modification and conver- 
sion programs are developed to satisfy 
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The service tracks at West Oakland are typicul of the many locations around the system where locomotives are fueled. SP used nearly 323 million gallons 


of diesel fuel last year. 
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“One Spot” car repair facilities, like this one at 
Pine Bluff, are located within a terminal so that 
repairs can be made with a minimum amount of 


delay to the railcar. 


Photo: Ravi Arya 


specific segments of traffic that our 
customers are moving. 

Ed Morrissey, group manager for 
equipment planning in the Marketing 
Dept., and his staff determine the fleet 
size requirements for specific types of 
railcars. Based upon our customers’ 
necds and estimates of future traffic, they 
set up the repair priority for the various 


car types, how much can be spent and any 
special conversion or modification pro- 
grams that are needed. 

Dick Lenz, assistant chief mechanical 
officer-car, sets up the programs to fulfill 
these needs. 

Other programs now underway include 
redecking flatcars used in moving lum- 
ber, refurbishing interior bulkheads on 


The General Rehabilitation and Improvement Program (GRIP) at the Sacramento Locomotive 
Works provides an economical approach for providing a reliable fleet. They rebuild locomotives that 


are as good as new, but cost a lot less. 


to meet the increasing demand for flatcars used for intermodal, 855 obsolete automobile carriers 
have been converted into intermodal flatcars at Roseville, Calif. A new program for 583 more 
conversions gets underway soon, 
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insulated boxcars used for transporting 
wine and canned goods, repairing inter- 
modal flatcars for our growing TOFC 
traffic, and repairing gondolas used to 
move copper concentrate. 


Waste Not, Want Not 

The Mechanical Department, working 
with the Purchases and Materials Depart- 
ment, also provides rebuilt and re- 
qualified parts and components for use by 
the car and locomotive repair facilities. 
It’s called the Repaired Pool Material 
System, and it provides excellent re- 
placement parts at an economical price. 

The Sacramento Locomotive Works 
provides running repair plants with 
more than 400 items it remanufactures. 
Engines, traction motors, power assem- 
blies, injectors, nozzles, governors, air 
compressors, freight car wheels and jour- 
nal boxes are examples of the worn out 
parts that are reconditioned and re- 
qualified for use in locomotive repairs. 
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AtRAMAC, more than 7,000 air brake 
components were remanufactured last 
year and sent out to car repair facilities. 

The Mechanical Department plays 
an important role in SP’s operations. 
The skilled craftsmen who work here 
are responsible for keeping our rail 
cars—and our customers’ shipments—on 
the move. oJ 


Mechanical Dept. 
Sponsors its Own 
Olympic Competition 


While the world’s top athletes are go- 
ing for the gold at the Summer Olympics 
in Los Angeles, Mechanical Department 
employees will be battling for the bronze 
at locations around the system. 

It’s called the Mechanical Pentathlon. 
Mechanical Department and Division 
mechanical personnel, as well as support 
people who work closely with these 
plants, are competing for the official 
bronze Friendship Medallion of the 1984 
Olympic Games. 

“This is the year for champions,”’ an- 
nounced Asst. Chief Mechanical Officer 
Jim Allen at the annual Mechanical Man- 
agers meeting where the competition was 
kicked off. ‘‘We’re sponsoring the Me- 
chanical Pentathlon to promote the Sum- 
mer. Olympics and SP’s role as a cor- 
porate sponsor, and to have some friendly 
competition of our own.” 

A pentathlon is an athletic contest 
involving participation by each contes- 
tant in five events. It was chosen, Allen 
explains, because the Mechanical De- 
partment’s expression for excellence— 
SPQCC—also has five parts. The letters 
stand for safety, productivity, quality, 
cost and the critical Cs—a long list of fa 
tors such as communications, cleanli- 
ness, courtesy, cooperation, craftsman- 
ship and so on. 

SP Olympic flags will be flown at each 
facility and Olympic decals for hard hats 
will be given out. Each facility will con- 
duct its own Mechanical Pentathlon. 
Awards recognizing individual perfor- 
mance in safety, productivity, quality, 
cost and the critical Cs will be given out 
during the last week of the Summer 
Olympics, August 6 to 12. 


SFSP Corporation 
Announces Officers, 
New Responsibilities 


A restructuring of the businesses and 
assets of Santa Fe Southern Pacific Cor- 
poration to unify similar operations and 
enhance their prospects has been an- 
nounced by John J. Schmidt, chairman. 

Under this restructuring operating 
companies in the real estate. pipeline. 
construction and financial services fields 
will report to Alan C. Furth, vice chair- 
man at San Francisco. 

Operating companies in petroleum, 
bard minerals, forest products. trucking 
and support services will report to W. 
John Swartz, vice chairman at Chicago. 

“There are numerous efficiencies that 
can be realized in our lines of busi- 
ness through combination.’ Schmidt 
said, ‘‘and we have taken the first 
steps toward achieving that, even though 
the formalities of consolidating the var- 
ious Operating companies have not 
yet been completed.”’ In that connec- 
tion, he announced a realignment of 
responsibilities. 

QO, G,. Linde, currently president of 
Southern Pacific Land Company will be 
responsible for all real estate operations. 
The combined company owns about 
65,000 acres of commercial and indus- 
trial property, a majority of which is in or 
ncar major metropolitan areas. and 
160,000 acres of prime farmland in Cali- 
fornia. and is involved in numerous 
developments. 

William T. Eskew, president of South- 
ern Pacific Pipe Lines, will supervise all 
pipeline operations, which inctude trans- 
portation of refined petroleum products, 
anhydrous ammonia, natural gas liquids, 
and coal slurry. 

T. M. Orth, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Santa Fe Encrgy Company. 
assumes responsibility for alt oil and gas 
operations. In 1983 the combined com- 
panies average production was about 
48,000 barrels of oil and 73 million cubic 
fect of natural gas per day. 

Richard T. Zitting, president of SF 
Mincrals Corp.. will be responsible for 


all hard mineral operations. The com- 
bined company has a fand bank of over 9 
million acres owned in fee or to which it 
retains minerals rights. It is presently in- 
volved in coal mining and leasing. and ac- 
tively exploring for other minerals. 

John E. Stevens, president of Kirby 
Forest Industries. Inc., will be in charge 
of all operations on the more than one 
million acres of forest land owned by the 
company, and the major plywood, lumber 
and particleboard manufacturing faciti- 
ties operated in Texas. 

Other than the restructured reporting. 
no changes in responsibility are involved 
for C. E. Turner, president of Robert E. 
McKee, Inc.. Bernard Goldman, presi- 
dent of Bankers Leasing and Financial 
Corporation, Elza Paul, president of 
The Zia Company, or Charles J. Nas- 
simbene. president of Santa Fe Trail 
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New Locomotive 
Acquisition 


SP will add 50 new locomotives to ; 
its flect later this year to help meet in- 
creasing traffic demands. 

The order, valued at approximatety 
$50 million, calls for the purchase 
of 34 four-axle, 3,000 horsepower | 
GP40-2 locomotives from General | 
Motors” Electro-Motive Division. 
General Electric wil! produce 16 new 
four-axle, 3.750 horsepower B36-7 | 
locomotives. i 

These high horsepower, fuel effi- 
cient locomotives are equipped with 
air conditioned cabs and incorporate | 
the latest safety features. 


Employees Tackle 
Transportation Problems 


Transportation Problem 
Solving Commitices offer 
employees the opportunity to 
improve railroad operations. 


TPS committees are being formed all over the sv 
to form on the Western Divis 
Te 


em, San Jose TPS Commitice #1 was on 
mt dis members are {left to right): Clerk Pat Clark, Wire Chief 
grapher Dick Franklin, Senior Sales Representative Dave Rige 


hat would you do to make SP 
a better railroad? 
There’s not an emptoyee 


around who can’t offer a suggestion or 
two when asked that question. 

As the people involved in the day-to- 
day operation of a complex and de- 
manding business. employees often see 
different ways to approach their work or 
achieve customer satisfaction, So why 
doesn't someone ask employees to offer 
their suggestions? 

That’s exactly what Transportation 
Problem Solving (TPS) is doing. It's ask- 
ing employees tor their ideas. 

Put 15 to 20 employees in a room where 
a TPS training seminar is being con- 
ducted and before long. belly aching 
turns to brain storming, TPS committees 
are formed, lists of possible proj to 
consider are writtea down, and the enthu- 
siasm level begins to rise. 

“What tf we try this...” 


i 


eof the first 


Sales Representative Doris 


Duty, Clerk Jack Sparace and Switchman Boh Roddell. Not pictured is Clerk Brenda Williams. 
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“Won't work. We tried this before and 
got shot down...” 

“But hold on, I think there’s an idea 
here...” 

The members of the 96 TPS commit- 
tees that are now working at 43 locations 
around the system feel that they have a 
voice in shaping the future of the com- 
pany as they pinpoint transportation 
problems in their locations and look at 
possible solutions that they may be able to 
implement. 

Don’t get the impression that TPS 
offers instant solutions. Instead, TPS 
projects may result in workable solutions 
to carefully defined, researched and doc- 
umented problems. Committee members 
write objectives, apply problem-solving 
techniques, identify and interview stake- 
holders, collect pertinent data and thor- 
oughly research the problem. As the 
committee builds its case, it learns a lot 
about SP, the business world and each 
other. 

TPS is a voluntary program open to 
employees who want to take an active role 
in improving railroad operations, as well 
as their own work. 

During a two-day training seminar—a 
prerequisite for joining a committee— 
employees participate in exercises that 
look at SP from the point of view of the 
customer, as well as a financial analyst. 
They evaluate their own jobs against fac- 
tors critical to the success of the company. 
They are introduced to techniques used to 
identify and solve problems. They brain- 
storm problems and solutions and they 
identify stakehoiders— people who have 
a direct interest in the project. 

When they complete the training, em- 
ployees are ready to begin working as 
committecs—without involvement from 
cither railroad or labor management. 
Committees focus on transportation 
problems—things affecting customer 
service such as reliability, transit time, 
quality of equipment and switching. The 
only restriction placed on TPS commit- 
tees ts that they arc not allowed to take on 
projects that contradict or violate work 
rules or issues that come under the juris- 
diction of labor agreements. 

What sort of projects do TPS commit- 
tces tackle? Here's a sampling: 

* Paper Waste: TPS Committee #1 at 
Strang, Texas wondered why have five 


Customer Satisfaction 
Concerns TPS Committees 


SP’s employees are showing their 
interest in providing good service to 
our customers. A recent survey of TPS 
committees revealed that 21 are work- 
ing on projects that focus on increasing 
business, or improving service and 
customer relations. 

Committees at Englewood, Avon- 
dale and Ennis are looking at the fea- 
sibility of SPRINT trains— short, fast 
trains that operate like the Texas Over- 
night Piggyback Express featured on 
the back cover. 

Improving service to a specific ship- 
per were projects that were success- 
fully handled by TPS committees at 
Engiewood and San Antonio. 

Intermodal’s popularity has led 
committees at Oakland, San Jose, Pine 
Bluff and Commerce to look into pig- 
gyback ramps in their areas. 

And customer contact programs are 
bringing new awareness about SP's 
services through TPS committees at 
Lafayette. Baytown and Tyler. 


copies of printer paper when only three 
are necded. They calculated that $32.000 
was being thrown away in unneeded 
copies. Their simple solution—to start 
purchasing a three-copy form rather than 
a five-copy form—may amount to even 
greater savings if other locations adopt 
this procedure. 


¢ Community Relations: Residents of 
Victoria, Texas didn’t always have nice 
things to say about SP. TPS Committee #1 
worked with the city council to improve 
relations between the railroad and com- 
munity leaders. City council members 
were given a tour of the railroad. A local 
television station produced a five-part 
series about the railroad highlighting 
such subjects as crossing safety, em- 
ployee involvement, SP’s Employee As- 
sistance Program and certain employee 
accomplishments. 

¢ Improved Operations: At New Or- 
leans, Avondale Committee #2 proposed 
changes in the signal system at the west 
end of the yard that would improve 
operations by allowing switching at the 
intermodal ramp to take place without 
interfering with operations at the west end 
of the yard. The proposed changes 
would save an estimated two hours and 
five minutes each day in train and engine 
delays. 

Other TPS committees have taken on 
projects that deal with train inspections, 
slow order configuration. terminal delay, 
car spotting procedures, assessment and 
collection of switching charges, the de- 
velopment of a new SPINS book, cost 
control, safety practices and the estab- 
lishment of newsletters to aid internal 
communications. 

TPS provides “an opportunity to 
change and exchange ideas,”” comments 
Don Hahs, general chairman of the 
BofLE. And in the process, it is mak- 
ing SP a more competitive. better run 
railroad. 

Steve Young, UTU general chairman, 
says TPS makes his job a lot easier. ‘No 
one knows how to do the job better than 
the person doing it. With TPS, we're ask- 
ing them how and we're teaching them to 
answer in terms of asset management.” 

In less than two years, TPS has ex- 
panded from its first committees formed 
on the Houston Division under the guid- 
ance and support of then General Man- 
ager W. J. Lacy to nearly 100 committees 
located on every division throughout the 
system. Its future looks bright. 

Employees interested in learning more 
about TPS should contact their division 
superintendent, plant manager or regional 
engineer and TPS training in their areas 
will be handled as quickly as possible. [1] 


wm ie AE a 
Houston Locomotive Engineer Paul Fetterhoff 
(right), a member of Englewood TPS Commit- 
tee #3, has been working with the Intermodal 
Sales Department to introduce shippers to SP's 
expedited piggyback service between Houston 
and Dallas. He’s shown with Conductor G. W. 
Dipprey (left} and Engineer R. A, Thompson, 
the Texas Overnight Piggyback Express’ train 
crew. 
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Carloadings were up [2 percent in 
March over the same month a year 
ago. Intermodal topped the list show- 
ing a 4 percent improvement 

Transportation Equipment. which 
includes automobiles, was up 29 per- 
cent over last year Low interest rates 
and the improved economy have had a 


Intermodal, Transportation 
Equipment Are Tops in March 


the Midwest and East accounted for a 
37 percent jump in Petroleum Prad- 
ucts, Chemicals were up 10 percent, a 
result of the improving economy and 
the increasing use of plastic parts 
instead of metal 

The high interest rates on home 
and commercial loans are stl causing 


positive effect on this market since the Forest Products category to re 
the beginning of the year. In addition. main flat. Business was up only 1.3 
General Motors” Van Nuys. Calif. percent q 
assembly plant | wee ene Toe mm a ee ait 9 nan 
added a second + System Indicators March Change/’83. | 
shift. and Sales | Net Ton Miles (billion) TAT + 20.2% | 
and Markeung Carloads 145,300 + 12.0% | 
personnel re- Iotermedal Petrol 27.847 + ee 
ce 7 + hemicals, Petroleum + I5.0% | 
cently new he red | Porest Products 97.138 + 13% | 
cot 5 i Agriculturat, Foods Products 13. —TL&% | 
ness trom Ford. + -rrangportation Equipment 9.848 + 29.0% | 
The continued Prepared by Oftice of Forecaning | 
severe weather in ! 
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“Rusty Rails” When retired SP employees in the El Paso area me: 


weekday mornings, 


“mos; of the problems of te rattroad, city, county, state, nation and world are discussed and 
solved” reports retired Tiecson Division Conductor George Perkins, Front Row: J. C. Cambs, 
Ralph Clark, Corry Wright, Al Gesster, Thomas Brooks, W. H. Benedick, WB. Childress. 
Middle Row VoD. Pack, Woody Walters, B. E. Waller, WF Dodgens, Robert Rosson, 
Charlie King, Jack Welsh, Oue Tiner, Floyd Rogers. Back Row: Al Dollahite. James Pat 
terson, R. B. Gillet, Fred Gehrer, Ralph Smith, dohn Fooshee, Bob Ashmore, VE. Keves. 


Moving? Please report 
changes ot address on torm C,S. 
20 (available from your chief 
clerk) and send to Supervisor, 
Personnel Services. Southern 
Pacific. One Market Plaza, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94108. 


Notes from 
Around the System 


How Many Years? The March 
Bulletin reported that 1983 marked the 
second consecutive year the Heavy Car 
Shop at Englewood achieved no lost days 
or lost day cases. No way, they si i 
the fourth consecutive year. With a safety 
record like that. they deserve to have the 
record set straight 

Let Hartigan Be the Judge: 
Olympic contenders will be watched 
carefully by Tom Hartigan who has been 
appointed by The Athletics Congress of 
the U.S.A. to be an official for Track and 
Ficld events at the Summer Olympics. 
Hartigan, who retired as district sales 
manager at Santa Barbara, Calif. in 1979, 
has been a track official for 25 years. 


Bicycles on the Railroad? A few 
years ago. retired Locomotive Engineer 


V. G. “Barney” Barnthouse—now 90 
years young — discovered what appears to 
be a bicycle wrench (see sketch) outside 
the roundhouse at Ashland. Oregon. Can 
any Bulletin readers provide information 
about the use of bicycles at SP? Write 
Barney at 108 Granite St.. Ashland, OR 
97520. 

A Good Deed: When the Sequoia 
Orange Company of Exeter, Calif. do- 
nated a carload of oranges to Portland’s 
Interagency Food Bank. which distrib- 
utes free food to the poor, SP and PFE lent 
a hand. PFE donated the use of a mechan- 
ical retrigerator car and SP moved it free 
of charge. 

Grain to Mexico: Since the middie 
of March SP has moved more than 1,000 
cars of milo (feed grain) and soybeans to 
Mexico via our Nogales and Calexico 
gateways. The grain, coming from the 
Kansas City Division, is for Conosupo, 
the Mexican government's grain buying 
entity. 

Elected: Louis Stepanski, asst. tax 
commissioner at Phoenix. has been clec- 


ted to a five-year term on the board of 
directors of the Arizona Tax Rescarch 
Association. 


He’s Tough: Ronnic Shields (right). 
the number one contender for the World 
Boxing Council's Super Lightweight 
(ile, is managed by Wille Savannah, 
SP’s agent at Baytown, Texas. Savannah 
has been Shields’ manager since 1978. 
Shields is also ranked first in his weight 
class by the World Boxing Association. 
International Boxing Federation and 
North American Boxing Federation 


Confidential | 
Assistance 


The Employee Assistance Program 
provides confidential assistance for 
troubled employees and their families. | 
Help is available for problems with mar- 
riage, family, alcohol, drugs, law or 
money. You, or any member of your 
; family, may seek help without jeop- 
ardizing your job, future or reputation. 
Counselors are focated throughout the 
system and are on call 24 hours a day. 


Oregon i 
bugene Bob Tay tor S84-4777 | 
| California | 
+ Los Angeles Don Walstr 793-4275 | 
Gakland Brian Miller 405-5436 | 
Sacramento Murray Eyford 483-2118 | 
if 
' 
i Texas 
Houston John Klein 868 6299 | 
San Antonio Clitf Melton 222 83S ! 


The perishable freight experts at PFE 
are doing business a new way. 


few months ago Business Week 

magazine ran an article about 

Pacific Fruit Express Company 
with the headtine “One Rail Carrier's 
Gutsy Challenge to the Truckers.” That 
gutsy challenge was really only a volley in 
an ongoing guerilla-like assault PFE has 
launched to chip away at the market dom- 
inance of the trucking industry. 

With innovative ideas about pricing 
and service. and with a collective attitude 
of “fet’s find out what business is there 
and how we can take it away from the 
competition.” PFE is beginning to wit- 
ness a turnaround in its fortunes. Any im- 
provement is welcomed 

Because of a combination of cir 
cumstances —completion of the nation’s 
interstate highway system. increased 
truck sizes. government regulation and 
red tape. a changing marketplace and 
higher railroad labor costs— PFE. saw its 
carloadings tumble from 165.000 in 1966 
to only about 27.000 last year. 

And the unregulated truckers, with the 
freedom to sell their services at any prices 
they believed reasonable and able to oper- 
ate free from stifling government burcau- 


eracy. were the sole beneficiaries of 


PFE’s tough times. 
These were the problems facing Tom 


Ellen when he was named PFE vice presi- 
dent and general manager im June 1982 
Ellen tsa realist and doesn’t minimize the 
seriousness of the competition, Nor is he 
indmidated by it. 

“PFE can offer cheaper prices than 
cuckers. but we're not as fast.” he says. 
“The over-the-road truckers are highly 
competitive but that’s not going to stop 
us. Any place with @ large population is 
going to cat fresh and trozen fruits and 
vegetables. We are guing to look at the 
truck service and rates and then tailor a 
service: price package to take that busi- 
ness off the highway» and onto PFE.” 

After restructuring PFE into three in 
ternal profit centers that way. Ellen 
says. he can spot trouble arcas on a 
monthly basis and react quickly to correct 
the situation—and developing a matket- 
ing and sales staff. the company set out to 
challenge the competition and find busi 
ness that old timers said simply didn’t 
CNIST 

Ellen is convinced that PFE*s fortunes 
can be improved by a viable backhaul 
program. That means where a commod- 
ity Moves cast and the car returns west. 
that car ought to have something init. You 
don't make money on empty cars. 

So far the biggest backhaul success 
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PFE proves that just because something didn’t work in 


the past doesn’t mean it can’t be done now. 


STEAK omer -- 


PFE's agyressive marketing programs are 
bringing in business that old timers said didn't 
exENt, 


has been frozen poultry from Arkansas, 
ssippt, Alabama, Tennessee and 
Georgia to ports in Los Angeles and Oak- 
land for export to the Far East. 

Walt Brickwedel, manager for market 
development who helped develop the 
frozen poultry concept, said 362 cars of 
frozen chicken and turkey moved to West 
Coast ports for export overseas. There 
were none in 1982. 

Ron Paul, another market development 
manager, says after only six months 
“PFE now transports 50 percent of the 
frozen poultry moving to the West Coas 
for export to the Far East. Before, all of it 
went by truck either to the West Coast 
ports. or to the Port of Savannah.” 

It wasn’t easy to crack this market and 
Ellen is the first to admit it. “These were 
people who had never shipped by rail.” he 
says. "*We gave them a deal that was per- 
fect for them.” 

In another test move last fall, Elien 
decided to slash to one-third the rates 
charged by truckers to ship fresh com- 
modities west from the Rio Grande Valley 
of southern Texas. During the first six 
wecks of the program, PFE moved 70 
carloads to California, compared with 
one the year before. 

“We had projected about 600 carloads 
but the Texas freeze killed the business,” 
Ellen says. ‘‘We are going to resume the 
program this fall, and we are confident 
that within two or three years we can ex- 
pect up to 1.500 cars during the season.” 

Another area that PFE is just beginning 
to tap as part of its backhaul strategy is 
frozen meat from the Midwest to Oakland 
and Los Angeles for export to many As- 
ian countries. This is another commodity 
that always moved by truck. So far, one 
firm in Liberal. Kansas is taking advan- 
tage of PFE‘s backhaul rates and is now 
moving 10 carloads a week. 

Paul says: “It is up to us to identify the 
market and then find the shipper who is 
willing to take the risk and switch to rail. 
Of course, we have to make it econom- 
ically worth his while.” 

A major program that started in Febru- 
ary will cnable PFE to meet the ongoing 
trend for less-than-truckload shipments. 

Here's the dilemma: studies show the 
fresh fruit and vegetable market is mov- 
ing to less-than-truckload size shipments 


(a truck hauls about 42,000 pounds) and 
all of PFE’s 4.500 refrigerator cars carry 
between 60,000 and 120,000 pounds. 
What's the answer? 

PACFORD: Pacific Forwarding Ex- 
press. The name is not new. In the 1960s, 
PFE established a subsidiary called Pa- 
cific Forwarding Express to serve as a 
freight forwarder of perishables in high- 
way trailers. It was onc of the first pro- 
grams to use intermodal for perishables. 
Today, PACFORD is slightly different 
because it combines the cost effectiveness 
of refrigerated railcar transportation with 
the flexibility of trucks. 

Here’s how it works. 

A carload of produce is shipped from 
California to East St. Louis, where it is 
broken into smatler lots and delivered by 
truck to several Midwest destinations. 
Loads can also be split and dropped off by 
the truck enroute to its final destination. 
PACFORD operates as a freight for- 
warder, giving customers door-to-door 
convenience on a single bill of lading. 

“This is the way Federal Express oper- 
ates,” Ellen says. “It loads a jet aircraft, 
flies to a given transload point, and then 
delivers the packages by trucks. Our PFE 
car is like a low-risk jet aircraft. We're in 
the process of adding the realtime place 
and inventory distribution network the air 
freight carriers already have in place.” 

Ellen and his small PFE staff are taking 
on the giant trucking industry and loving 
every minute of it. 

“Just because sumething didn’t work in 
the past, doesn’t mean it can’t be done 
now,” Brickwedel says. Indeed. 

—Jim Loveland 


MARKETING AND SALES: At San Francisco: K. H. 
Adams to product manager-ferrous metals and ores: G.¥ 
Anderson to group manager-administration; W, G. Juba 
ston to asst. product manager-ferrous. metals and ores; 
N. W, Sehlinger to product manager-food products 
Pacific Central Sates Territory: At Oakland: ET. Rehn- 
herg to senior sales representative, intermodal 

POLICE: The following have been appointed to captain 
at Houston, R. C. Heerssen; at Kansas City, M. R. 
Landis; at La . Bennett; at Los Angeles, 
J.S. Harlan; at Oakland, J. G. Gilliam: at Pine Bluff, 
R. D. Miskell; at Portland J. D, Castleberry: at Sacra- 
mento, E. N. Jacobsen: at San Antonio, A. HL. Boole; at 
Tucson. C. M. Wood. 

PURCHASES & MATERIALS: At Sacramento: T: C. 
Stacy to district materials manager. 

‘THE PMT SYSTEM: At Burlingame: J. P. Atturio to 
manager accounts-budget auto transport; at Marne: H. E. 
Dedmon, Jr., to assistant to vice president-auto transport; 
alindo, Jr., to general manager-damage elimination: 
3. le, Jt.. 10 munager-equipment aut transport, 
D. £. Williams to asst. vice president-auio transport; at 
Oakland: R. G. Pallaritu regional munager-norih 

TRANSPORTATION; At San Francisco: O. J. Pitcher 
(o assistant 10 vice president-safety 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: A. W. 
Coulter, general tax commissioner; L. W. Roper, conti 
nications engineer-iransmission. Pensioners: M. L. Bus= 
maison, senior cashier; J. R. Cade, general purchasing 
agent-System, J. A. Condon, scheduler-Mechanicat, 
C. L. Doering, stenugrapher-clerk: U. Garben, chief 
clerk-Forest Products; Ha €. Wtf, control clerk: Fe AL 
Kiehne, special claims adjuster; W. A. Romero, laundry 
foreman; RT. Rundle, senior land agent-Reat Estate: 
W. L. Shelby, clerk: J. J. Sullivan, senior raze & division 
clerk, J. F. Wood, chief file clerk-Enginecring 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
L. M. Bielamowies, machinist: L. E. Jezek, carman: 
M. A. Johns, equipment installer: J. UW. Jones, laborer: 
S. D. Reed, clerk: K. E. Sholmire, machine mechanic 
Pensioners: E. T. Barclay, timekeeper; E. Boykins and 
B. Brown, laborers: H.C. Burwelt, equipment clerk: A. 
Coleman, machinist: E. F. Hanks, locomotive engineer: 
T. E. Hiekey, electrician; L. Mouton, freight carman: 
PH. Lessig, train dispatcher: J. Lewis, cook: J. HL. Liles, 
traveling auditor, F. V.. Meyer, secretary & minute clerk- 
Accounting: FHL. Owens, switchman; W. 1. Owen, fore- 
man, T. W. Wall, fireman: 8. Wend, freight carman: RH. 
Westerlage, towerman, 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: B. J. Cox, 8&8 foreman: 
R. L. Taylor, bus operator. Pensioners: FL E. Martin, 
assistant car foreman: J. A. Pellerin, ticker agent: R. D. 
Price, conductor; P. J. Vietoria, laborer 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: U. G. Hill, signal supervisor: T. B. Johnson, 
locomotive engineer: L.. K. Marconi, freight carman; K. 
Millard, laborer. Pensioners: KE, Balsz, sheet metal 
worker: E. L. Blessington, machinist: S. Caruso, cugine 
foreman; J. R, Chaver, track supervisor-Engineering: 
Cortez, trucker; D. P. Gebbie, swirtchman: G. A. 
clerk; BW. P. Heath, file clerk: J. Hudson, chair 
car porter; J. Jackson, coach cleaner: K. C. Kemp, 
brakeman; §. C. Kitchen, electrician; W. BE. Ladnier, 
switchman; A. H. Lazenby, check clerk dispatcher: C.F. 
Mitchell, carpenter; J. Moreno, carman; G. P. Morse, 
switchman: E. W. Netson, machinist; D. E. Newton, 
dictatypist-steno; G. J. Petersen, freight claim agent; 
A.W. Ralls, sisitchman: C.F Rogota, locomotive en- 
gineer; P.T, Rowley, electrician; C. G. Salaiz, machinist: 
R. Wammmack, foreman 

OREGON DIVISION: M. L. Wheeler, welder hefper. 
Pensioners: G, W. Brewer and R. M. Fullerton, conduc 
tors; J. J. Hunter, assistant trainmaster-division exunt 
iner; H. E. Kennedy, agent; R. S. Sweeten, water service 
mechanic. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: €. Aguilar, hoist machine operator: Eu. Ke 
Barnes, electrician; C. H. Christiansen, carman. Pen- 
sioners: W. H. Burton, conductor; R. M. Edwards, 
assistant chief vard clerk; C. E. Goodnight, lead freight 
carman; F. Johnsen, clerk; M. Johnson, agent D.C. 
Larsen, machinist helper. L. U. Law and L. G. Linford, 
conductors; W. BP. Loyd, engine washer: V. Maggio, ma- 
chinist helper; R. R. Miles. chief train dispatcher: H. We 
Peterson, clerk; L. A. Rangel, laborer; F. J. Von Flue, 
machinist 

SAN ANTIONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: J. M. Caf- 


A Railroadman’s Farewell 


So long my friends, I’ve pulled the pin, 
Scooped up my chips and cashed them in. 
The game is through, 1 have to leave. 
Tknow full well no one will grieve, 

But that’s the way it is you know, 

The time drifts by, we come and go. 

In leaving I'm not wholly glad, 

The good days far surpassed the bad. 
And those of you who did know me, 

Know | enjoyed the old S.P. 

The clanking car, the clicking wheel, 

The smell of smoke, the smell of steel, 
the distant whistle, the headlight 's beam, 
The squeal of brakes, the hiss of steam. 

A lot of things like these, I know, 

Ill miss wherever else | go. } 
Perhaps we're all a bit this way 

For none of us were forced to stay. 

Fill even miss some things like these, 

The summer's heat, the winter’s freeze, 
The rain’s wet slap that blinds and stings, 
The lashing wind that howls and sings, 
Thunder and lightning that split the night 
Filling the sky with jagged light. 

So whether tramping down the lead 

Or down a string of cars to bleed, 
Dragging out and shoving in, 

Throwing switches, pulling pins, 
Climbing ladders, pussing signs i 
On yard track, siding, or main line, 

it's been our life, we're all the same 
Where railroads have been our game. 
We're here a while and then we're gone, 
But trains keep rolling on and on. 

And so once more, good bye old friends, 
My life of railroading ends. 


Larry Strunk, a switchman who retired} 
in 1976 with 30 years of service. recalls 
that he wrote his first verse in fifth gradc. 
Since then he’s filled up piles of note 
books and three-by-five cards with his | 
Strunk, who lives in Tracy, 
recently put together a collection 
of his poetry in a small book entitled Rail 
Talk and More Verse. “A Railroadman’s 
Farewell” is one of the selections. 


fey, assistant special agent: A. A. Curry, laborer; G. S. 
Diaz, car inspector: B. R. Hudson, foreman; 8. Johnson, 
laborer: B. B. Rivera, freight carmun; C, D. Sanders, 
station porter: F. Valder, laborer: A. Watson, switching 
& demurrage clerk; [,. J. White, engine foreman. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: U. G. Hill, signal 
supervisor-MofW. Pensioners: C. B. Haggard, signal 
F. Haley, tility superviser-MofW; O. E. 
Neal, vard clerk; N. Snider, ielephone operator. 

TUCSON DIVISION: ¥. Durazo, clerk, TO. Moran, 
signal maintainer; O. R. Sanchez, laborer. Pensioners: 
E. Aros, boilermaker: R. E, Banta, tractor crane oper 
ator: WN. Campbell, brakeman: R. 
S.A. Delgado, freight carman; ebus, ticker clerk: 
1. Garces, laborer; J. E. Gemrose, switchman: R. L. 
Harvey, district lineman; L. M. Magers, assistant chief 
clerk to superintendent: MeMorris, clain: clerk; 
C,H, Tapscatt, brakeman; P. A. Tellez, supplyman; A.L. 
Thrower and L. C. Townsend, lacomotive engineers 

WESTERN DIVISIO" larreal, foreman: C. 
White, rrain cle EK. C. Christensen, 
swiechman: Hy ar inspectar; J. R. Jaquez, fa 
borer: H, Kern and MN. McCoy, conductors, Meyer, 
switchman: K. E, Phillips, switchman: C. H. Reeves, as 
sistant general freight agent: W. P. Scullen, machinist. 

OTH! D. L, Payton, carman, Corton Bett. Pen- 
sioners: C. T. Johnson, rae clerk, Conon Belt: HV. 
McDonnell, supervisor lease adiinistration-Natural Re- 
sources, SP Land Cu. San Francisco: 1. R. Phelps, chief 
clerk-Operating. LAUT: J. G. Rausch, assistant to traffic 
manager, New York: J. K. Solon, passenger service 
inspector. Amirak, San Francisco: V. M. Tuthill, clerk- 
stenographer, LAUPT. 


‘ano, car inspector; 


DALLAS DIVISION: C. R. Robertson, distric sales 
manager 

GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: SN, 0. 
Waite, clerk 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: W. 
Banhone, truck operator; L. Carver and G. D. Courtney, 
clerks; A. Doucet, foreman: }. B. Esparza, machine oper 
dior: R. C. Richardson, switchman; A.D. Sustaita, car- 
man; A. E, Woods, clerk. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: J. J. Abboud, conductor; 
A.J. Berard, machine operator: W. J. Dupis, brakeman 
J. A, Harmon, clerk; C. R. Nicholas, locomotive en 
gincer; B. T. Odom, yard helper. 

LOS ANG ES DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: R. Aragon, carman: J. C. Castro, welder; 
L. Ricks and T. A. Roberts, clerks; R. D, Stanton, 
conductor. 

OREGON DIVISION: E. K. Brandt, division budget 
officer; R. Gareia, jaborer; D.E, Miller, brakeman: ALS. 
Ross, foreman; R. L. Sheeley, conductor 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: G. M. Brune, fahorer: 
Flynn, cashier 
SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: R. L, Allison, conductor; G. W. Armour, nia 
chinist: B. Bautista, clerk: $. R. Burt, locomotive en 
gineer; W. A. Curtion, machinist; R. Levesque, switch 
man: A. Miguel, machinist: A.M. Muljar, carman: C.K. 
Settle, brakeman, V. J. Shinner, radio inspector 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: R. R. Calton, yard 
helper: B.R. Rohner, assistant chief clerk 

TUCSON DIVISION: P. A. Starliper, clerk 

WESTERN DIVISION: H, B. Caro, investigator; 
Holdaway, switchman; M. R. Kriletich, machinist 
Novak, shop foreman -MofW: L. M. Ramos, machinist; 
0. $. Reed, focomntive engineer: C. R. Swain, evitch- 
man, 1. Ve Wilson, assistant terminal superintendent 

COTTON BELT: Pine Bluff Division: K. C. May, u 
sistant general yardmaster; O. R. Nichols, locomotive ¢ 
gincer: G. Ward, foreman, Kansas City Division: B. 
Jennings, foreman: §. Mascareno, laborer: J. E. Ray, 
switchman; R. Spencer, foreman 
ERN PACIFIC: 4. G. Contreras, fa- 


engineer 
OTHERS: C, K. Egbert, ussistans terminal manager, 
PMT. Sacramento. 
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Photo: Ravi Arva 
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A new service with a new look - thut’s the Texas Over- 
night Pigevback Express, shown here vith Houston's skyline. This 
short, fast train operating between Houston and Dallas guarantees 
i2-hour delivery at truck-competitive rates. H operates without a 
caboose, uses one engine with a pvo-man crew, and never hauls more 
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SOUTHERN, 
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than 15 railcars. To provide this competitive, low-cost efficient service, 
the United Transportation Union and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers cooperated with SP management in modifying work rules to 
allow a reduction of the train crew from the usual four or five members 
fo two—an engineer and a conductor. 
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